o Battle Recession Crisis 


» navel 4 u 5 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The National Labor Relations 
gard, with the majority splin- 
fine into three se opin- 
ms, has held that General Mo- 
Corp. did not violate the 
M@tHartley Act when it refused 
bargain with the Auto Work- 
m On an “agency-shop” clause 
gvering GM workers in Indiana, 
“Tight-to-work” state. 
The 3-to-2 vote dismissed the 
AW complaint. 
UAW Vice Pres. Leonard Wood- 
ik promptly announced the un- 
la would seek a reconsideration 
the ruling. He said the decision, 
fitst on the agency shop issue, 
resents an unfortunate stride 
ek into the past.” 
® The majority included Chair- 
Boyd Leedom and members 
meeseph Alton Jenkins and Ar- 
gear A. Kimball, Jenkins has 
Resigned effective Mar. 28 to be- 
Some an NLRB regional director. 


gers and John H. Fanning 
ped, in effect, that an “agency 
f or “support moncy” clause 


Tecontinued on Page 5) 


Monstruction 
act Seeks to 
mivert Strikes 


feat Harbour, Fla.—The AFL- 
# Building and Construction 
gees Dept. and the National 
@eructors Association have an- 
fed adoption here of a nation- 
@ plan to prevent strikes on in- 
plan, hailed in a joint an- 
meement as “first of its kind 
Me industry,” covers the 18 un- 
ein the department and 28 large 


ACTIONS TAKEN by AFL-CIO Executive Council at midwinter 
meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla., are discussed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany (at far end of table) at a press conference. 


Saturday, February 25, 1961 


ger Steps 


Tax, Pay Changes 
Urged by Council 


By Saul Miller 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Pres. Kennedy has properly diagnosed the 
nation’s serious economic ills and presented a “well-conceived” 
program, the AFL-CIO Executive Council declared, but his “pre- 
scriptions are insufficient” to cope with the crisis. 

The council indicated its “serious” disagreement with one of the 
President's proposed remedies—increased tax allowances for busi- 


fan | ness—and cited his reluctance to recommend a major temporary 


Kennedy Asks $2.3 Billion Program: 


Aidto Edu 


Sent to Congress 


By Gene Zack 


A federal aid-to-education bill—providing $2.3 billion over a 
three-year period which states could use, at their discretion, for 
school construction, teachers’ salaries, or both—has been proposed 
to Congress by Pres. John F. Kennedy. 

In a special message on education, the President made it plain 


cation Bill 


that while “education must remain 
a matter of state and local control,” 
federal funds were needed to help 
carry the burden of providing 600,- 
000 classrooms over the next 10 
years and to raise teachers’ salary 
levels to insure a high quality and 
quantity of training. 

Although progress in educa- 
tion “has been substantial” over 
the past generation, the President 
declared, the immediate and long- 
range needs of the nation de- 
mand “more effort” on the part 
of local school districts, states 
and the federal government. 

The Administration proposal 
went far beyond the basic question 
of assistance for public elementary 
and secondary classroom construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries, calling 
for: 

@ A five-year extension of the 
ait college housing loan pro-| has 

gram, providing $250 million an- 
nually in federal loans for residen- 
tial housing for students and fac- 
ulty. 

@ A long-term, low - interest 
loan program for college class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries and 
related structures, at the rate of 
$300 million annually for five 
years. 


erally financed but state-adminis- 
tered college scholarships, with a 
first-year authorization of $26.25 
million, to “supplement but not 
supplant” existing programs of fi- 
nancial assistance to students. 
Kenhftedy also said he had re- 
quested Health, Education & Wel- 
fate Sec. Abraham A. Ribicoff to 
create an advisory body to review 
and evaluate. the current National 
Vocational Education Acts. Serv- 


|cut in taxes to quickly increase consumer purchasing power. 


The federation’s top governing body assessed the Kennedy pro- 
gram in a pair of statements which warned that “unless stronger 


| anti-recession measures” than those so far advanced by the Presi- 
| dent are taken, “unemployment will be higher at the end of the year 


than it was during the bleak final quarter of 1960.” 


7 Percent Unemployment Feared 

The report of the Economic Policy Committee adopted by the 
council predicted that unemployment will reach 7 percent or more 
“in the months immediately ahead.” If stronger measures are not 
taken, the council added, the jobless rate during 1962 would be 
worse than the high level of 1959 and early 1960, and “another 
downturn in 1963 or 1964” would superimpose its burden of un- 
employment on top of an uncompleted recovery from the recession 
of 1960-61. (See editorial, page 6.) 

The current recession and the serious growth of unemployment 
dominated the council's mid-winter meeting here. The council: 

@ Called on Congress to meet “America’s most pressing single 
immediate problem” by providing aid to the unemployed who have 
exhausted or are about to exhaust unemployment compensation 
benefit rights. (See story, page 12). 

@ Approved the general outline of a plan for a series of re- 
gional conferences in cooperation with other national groups 
concerned with the economic crisis, and eventually a national 
conference. A subcommittee is expected to be named shortly to 
work out the details of the meetings. 

@ On the domestic front also, the council voted to help form 

a national committee of civic groups and older citizens’ organiza- 
tions to press for passage of legislation providing health care for 
the aged under the social security system. 

@ On the international front, the council called for vigorous 
support of the United Nations and Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
in their efforts to “save the Congo from anarchy and misery” (See 
story, Page 2), and declared that the report of, the recent Intl. 
Labor Organization's mission to the Soviet Univn to investigate 
freedom of association in the trade union area is “not objective” 
and fails to “make clear the very issues which occasioned its sur- 
vey.” (See story, Page 2). 

In a series of press conferences, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the statement on the Congo “called for the Belgians to get out 


(Continued on Page 12) 


(Continued on Page 3) 


White House Announces Settlement 


Of Walkout 


on Five Major Airlines 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Settlement of a Flight Engineers’ strike in line with terms proposed by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 


berg has been accepted by five of 
has announced, 


the airlines and two of the unions involved, Pres. John F. Kennedy 


At a White House press conference that followed protracted negotiations by Goldberg, Kennedy 
told reporters that all the parties to the tieup of major airlines except one—Western Air Lines—agreed 


to a resumption of flight schedules® 


while a presidential commission 
studies the dispute and make a rec- 
ommendation. 

The President said Western Air- 
lines was “not involved” in the 
agreement but that Goldberg would 
have a separate announcement to 


| @ A Give-yean program of fedy 


struck airline. Some 500 engineers struck Feb. 


Until the Kennedy announce- 
ment, travel on six major airlines 
was all but eliminated by a walkout 
of engineers which resulted in can- 
cellation of more than 900 daily 
plane flights and layoffs of some 


make..about. tbe. position. of. that, 


,60,000 airline employes... 


18 against Pan American World 
Airways after what they said was 
nine months of unsettled negotia- 
tions over new contract terms. 
FEIA members on the other lines 
walked out also. 


. . (Continyed on Page 5). 
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oe 


first president of the Guild. 


Toronto Newsmen Win 
Heywood Broun Prize 


A team of crusading reporters 


brought the Heywood Broun award to Canada for the first time 
since the award was established 20 years ago in memory of Broun, 
newspaper columnist who was founder and first president of the 


Newspaper Guild, 


THE BEST newspaper work of 1960 in the spirit of Heywood 
Broun won Newspaper Guild awards for two Toronto reporters. 
Shown left to right at the award ceremony in the Philip Murray 
Bidg. in Washington, D. C. are Editor John T. O'Rourke of the 
Washington Daily News, one of three judges; reporters Harry 
Allen and Frank Drea, Toronto Telegram; and City Editor Arthur 
Cole of the Telegram. Franklin D. Roosevelt, pictured in the 
background, was President when Broun helped organize and became 


Soviet Intervention Denounced: 


. Labor Calls for Full Support 1 
Of United Nations in Congo 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Vigorous support of the United Nations and Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammerskjolg 

[| “in their continuing struggle to save the Congo from anarchy and misery” was called for by th 
AFL-CIO Executive Council here. ; 

S| The council adopted a statement on Africa which called on the Kennedy Administration to givgj 
“every practical aid in strengthening the efforts of the UN” so that a stable and independent gov. 


| Congo, capable of developing eco- 
|nomic resources, improving work- 
jing conditions and raising living 
| standards. 


The council made it clear that 
the Congo must be protected 
“against the unilateral intervention 
or presence of the USSR, of Bel- 
gium or any other country” at- 


ernment can be developed in the® 


for the Toronto Telegram have 


Frank Drea and Harry Allen,® 
Telegram staffers for less than eight 
years, divided a $500 cash award 
and received individual citations 
for the best work of 1960 in the 
crusading tradition—a_ series of 
stories exposing the exploitation of 
immigrant laborers on construction 
jobs in Toronto, 


After five men died ‘in a sew- 
er cave-in, Drea and Allen dug 
out the facts which, despite pres- 
sure from advertisers, produced 
a commission on industrial safe- 
ty, a drive on income tax and 
“kickback” violations, and a 
general tightening of labor and 
safety regulations. 


Special mentions for highly mer- 
itorious work went to James L. 
Robinson of the Detroit Free Press, 
and William Chapman, formerly 
of the Charleston, S.C., News and 
Courier, now with the Washington 
Post. Robinson's news stories re- 
sulted in freeing a man unjustly 
jailed for the death of his wife, 
found to have been a suicide. Chap- 
man wrote about loan sharks who 
victimized Negroes, and led to the 
introduction of corrective legisla- 
tion, 

Judges Praise Eatries 

Exec. Vice Pres. William J. Far- 
son and other members of the 
Guild’s executive board were pres- 
ent when Editor John T. O'Rourke 
of the Washington Daily News an- 
nounced the winners and presented 


USWA Dir. Walsh, 
56, Dies in Florida 


Dunedin, Fla.—Martin J. Walsh, 
for 25 years an officer of the Steel- 
workers, died here of a heart at- 
tack Feb. 20. 

Walsh, USWA district director 
in New England, had attended the 
union’s quarterly: executive board 
meeting in Miami Beach and was 
visiting friends enroute back to 
Boston at the time of his death, 

The 56-year-old unionist joined 
the USWA shortly after its f 
tion in 1936, 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. Me- 
Donald, in a message of regret, 
said Walsh had “dedicated his life 
to the great objective of elevating 
the standards of the workers in the 
mills and in the plants.” 

Surviving are his widow, two 


ee 


the awards. O'Rourke and two 
other judges, Gerald E. Griffin of 
the Baltimore Sunpapers’ Washing- 
ton office and Howard K. Smith of 
Columbia 
Washington bureau, praised the 90 
entrants for a fine job of news- 
papering. 


into the News office to write his 
column when he was in town,” 
said O'Rourke, 
more startled than he to discover 
that after his death he would be- 
come an institution.” 


Reporter 
thanks to Broun for lifting the 


the Toronto Telegram for printing 


Broadcasting System's 


“I can remember Broun coming 


“No one could be 


Broun would have been 
pleased, the editor said, if he 
could have read this year’s en- 


Drea expressed - his 
status of working newspapermen, 
and to Publisher John Bassett of 


the expose stories in spite of pres- 
sure from advertisers to leave them 
out. 


Others who spoke were Far- 
son; Reporter Allen, who said too 
many newspapers print “too much 
of what and not enough of why”; 
City Editor Arthur Cole of the 
Telegram, who said both reporters 
are a credit to newspapering; and 
Labor Attache Pat Conroy of the 
Canadian embassy, who said the 
award to the Canadians proves that 
problems know no border line. 


Labor in Cleveland 
Studies Health Plan 

Cleveland—A committee has 
been named by the Cleveland AFL- 
CIO to recommend a program for 
reducing the cost of health care for 
union members. Under study are 
two possibilities—a chain of coop- 
erative drug stores and a diagnostic 
health center in cooperation with 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers 


tempting to exploit “confusion and 
chaos.” 


council, “that the tragedy of the 
Congo has been stirred up and ag- 


Soviet Role Denounced 
“There is no doubt,” said the 


gravated by the machinations of 
the Soviet Communists. Moscow 
has momentarily found allies in its 
work among some of the African 
nations by playing demogogically 
upon their understandable anti- 
imperialist and anti-European atti- 
tudes, rooted in years of past colo- 
nial rule.” 


comprehensive policy 
on Africa of February 1960, 


of 1938, “total employment has 


Steel Employment Dips 
To Lowest Since 1938 


Miami Beach, Fla.—For the first time since the depression year 


steel industry and those still on payrolls are working on a part-time 
basis averaging 32 hours a week, the Steelworkers union has 


by the crises im the Congo and 
Algeria. 

The council said it “welcomed 
the efforts which are now being 
made” for negotiations between 
France and the Algerian Provi- 
sional Government and expressed 
its “fervent hope” that peaceful 
solutions will be found “for the de- 
velopment of a free, democratic 
and independent Algeria.” 

Union Rule Emphasized 

In its 1960 statement the council 

had declared that American labor 


ILO Report on Soviets 
Called ‘Not Objective 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—The report 


mission to the Soviet Union to investigate freedom of association ij 
“not objective” and fails to “make clear the very issues whic 
occasioned its survey,” the AFL-CIO Executive Council bh 


declared. 


realizes the fight for social and eco 
nomic justice in Africa cannot te& 
won until the “problem of national 
independence has been solved” and 
welcomed the emerging trade unj 
ions in the “forefrony of the strug: 
gle for their countries’ national and 
human freedom.” 
it is essential, the 1960 state. 
ment declared, that the worid’s 
free labor movements “should 
view Pan-Africanism in its prop- 
er focus as a movement which 
developed against the colonialism 
of the European powers.” 


of the Intl. Labor Organization¥ 


The Federation reaffirmed its 
“unqualified support” of the ILO 
and called upon U.S. government 
and employer delegates to the world 
organization to join labor in re- 
doubled efforts to: 

@ “Strengthen the capacity of 
the ILO to promote the ideals and 


dropped below 400,000” in the 


reported. 


The board issued a statement 
calling attention to its 10-point 
anti-recession program of several 
months ago covering unemployment 
compensation, aid for distressed 
areas, health care for the aged, aid 
to education, public works, min- 
imum wage and a shorter work- 
week. 

It declared that the present 
“snowballing depression has been 
allowed to drift so long in steel 
that thousands upon thousands of 
our idled members are exhausting 
their unemployment benefits.” 


that the new Administration has 
made some moves to implement 
programs which are in agreement 
with many of the suggestions made 
by the Steelworkers union.” 

The USWA called on “all think- 


sons and a daughter. 


Clothing Workers... ay 


‘eh 


the USWA and the Kennedy pro- 


grams, “recognizing that the effect 
of heavy unemployment is com- 
pounded daily by the intolerable 
drain it imposes on our entire 
economy.” 


New Booklets Out 
On Care for Aging 


beef Hine} 
i 


aims of its constitution. 
@ “Help safeguard the ; 
against those forces within its on 


ganization which are, in their aim turn 
and actions, opposed to its id Me: 
and hostile to its objectives. availal 

@ “Urge the governing body toBpillion 


make clear that the Intl. Labor Or 
ganization mission to the U: 
did not conduct its inquiry in 
cordance with the rules laid dows 
by the governing body; and its r 
port does not override or supplant 
the previous findings of the Cos 
mittee on Freedom of Associatio 
of the ILO.” 

ICFTU Charges Validated 
This committee in 1956 
1957, said the council, confirmed 
the “validity of the Intl. Confedg.. 
eration of Free Trade Union 
charges that the Soviet govern 
is guilty of violating the right « 
freedom of association and 
Soviet workers are denied 

right.” 

The council pointed out that ¢ 
newly emerging nations face mal 
complex problems and difficulti 
and that the trade union organiZi 
tions in these countries are sti 
ing to exercise the right to 
dom of association “without whitiig 
no bona fide labor union can exist Bperi 


Al 


The “considerable power and ® 
fluence” which the report ascritt 
to Soviet unions, the council 9 
does not make clear that the Co 
munist Party and the Soviet : 
ernment are in absolute control @§ 
all policies affecting wages, we 
ing conditions, bargaining and 
right to strike. 

. Today it is more urgent 
ever before, the council dec 
“for the ILO to avoid any 
which would weaken its capa¢ 


ing citizens to join in support of 
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Action Urged on TUC, 
Tax, Wage Measures 


(Continued from Page i) 


can go into the Soviet Union and make an objective survey.” 


Labor-Management Harmony Urged 
Meany also outlined his views on Pres. Kennedy’s Labor-Man- 
Bagement Advisory Committee, to which he and five other council 
members were named to represent labor. There are many areas, 
he said, where labor-management relations can be improved and he 
hoped that the “function of the public members of the committee will 
be to assist labor and management to get together.” 

The federation president drew a distinction between this approach 
and the operations of the World War Il War Labor Board, where 
the need for immediate decisions in effect resulted in public mem- 
bers holding the balance of power between labor and management. 

If the public members on the Kennedy committee consider this 
te be their function, he said, then the committee would “be 
doomed to failure.” 

The AFL-CIO president told reporters also that the new AFL- 
5 CIO Dept. of Investment, headed by Alexander Bookstaver, was 

now in operation and that Bookstaver had reported to the council 
Bon methods and means of investing pension and other union funds 
B in government-guaranteed housing mortgages. 


Hion He emphasized that the department is a service for affiliates 
whic of the AFL-CIO, to guide and advise them, and does not handle 
‘| hast funds as such or invest them. The aim of the operation is to 
| make use of these funds to provide more housing at a reasonable 
cost, help bring down the costs of mortgages by knocking out 
discount provisions, provide employment for - building trades 
iy workers and aid pension and other funds to receive a higher re- 
‘rc aime tr while performing a socially useful function. 


Meany said it was difficult to estimate how much money was 
available for mortgage investment but that he believed at least $1 
billion could be used in this program. 

Kennedy’s Sense of ‘Urgency’ Hailed 

The council’s statement on the Kennedy Administration’s eco- 
i dowalinomic program praised the President for providing a new sense of 
| its feB“purpose, urgency and hope” and the forthrightness with which he 
upplamiihas faced “the unpleasant fact of recession and stagnation be- 
> CoMBgueathed by the last Administration.” The AFL-CIO “applauds 
ocialRand supports” Kennedy’s anti-recession program and his “deter- 
#mination to take seriously the mandate of the Employment Act of 
1946,” the statement said. 

However, it added, “we believe that more must now be done. 
Even Pres. Kennedy's prescriptions are insufficient to cure the 
tconomic ills which he has diagnosed so well.” 

The council was critical of the President's estimate that the 
current rise in productivity would be only 2 percent, terming it 
“an understatement of the economy’s potential ability” that is 
“unfortunate.” The estimate of productivity increases, the coun- 
cil said, is “even less than the productivity rises in recent years.” 

The council called for three additional actions in the President's 
: as well as strengthening several of his existing proposals. 
a ¢ additional measures: 
re stim 4@ Urged the President to request necessary legislation for dis- 
to tionary power, subject to disapproval in each instance by Con- 
at whiemeress, to forgive the first $10 of withholding taxes each weck for a 
in ext mperiod of 10 weeks, thus assuring that every taxpayer receives a 
ct, sald Mota! reduction of up to $100. 
teal @ B® Called for federal action to encourage a rapid increase in 
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he a public works at the state and local level by a $300 million incentive 
| Som Eerant, The council estimated that $2 billion of additional state and 
a ial expenditures can thus be launched in the next 12 months. 

ectivg i @ Asked tax relief for small business now by reversing the 
0 strike al federal tax of 30 percent on corporate income and the 22 

tent surtax. 

rand®® The strengthening of existing proposals recommended by the 
} ascrmouricil included: Extension of unemployment compensation benefits 
neil Mor 13 weeks for every person who has exhausted his state claim 
» plus benefits to the jobless not covered by the program who have 
an ral ge a substantial employment record in the past two years; a general 


ie 


e in social- security benefits, not only the minimum payment; 
' «dl Eeetease in the minimum wage to $1.25 immediately and ex- 
sion of coverage to at least 5.9 million workers; a reduction in 
rate of government-guaranteed mortgages to 4.5 percent and 
Mimination of discounts through which the interest rate ceiling is 
Molded; federal aid for distressed areas, with an independent agency 
pa@eated to handle the program. 

council's statement on taxes said “we most seriously disagree” 
th the President's plan to propose increased tax allowances for 
lisiness investment, adding: 
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purchasing power and consumer markets. 
ce willl ie Vm Wheralignd tax allowances for bustnees prove yootel fn 
‘oc a ttimulating economic growth because experience has demonstrated 
ed aremg *2t funds are adequate and. stimulus sufficient to induce high 
a er oneme* «on Sere copese oy Staind SO. 
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of the Congo and for the USSR to stay out,” and commented that} § 
in terms of the ILO report “it is nonsense to think that any group x 
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ECONOMIC BLOCKADE. a ot Fidel Castro’s Communist-oriented regime in “Cuba was voted by 
Maritime Trades Dept. Executive Council at meeting in Bal Harbour, Fla. MTD Pres. Paul Hall 
(at far end of table) is shown addressing one of department's sessions. 
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Council Asks Stronger Recession Steps 


Missile Dispute Plan 
Hailed by McNamara ; 


Bal Harbour, Fia.—De- 
fense Sec. Robert S. Mc- 
Namara hailed the “respon- 
sible leadership” of the AFL- 
CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. in adopting a 
“no-strike policy on missile 
bases.” 

In a wire to Department 
Pres. C. J. Hagerty, McNa- 
mara ¢ the policy state- 
ment adopted by the depart- 
ment as an “example of how 
free labor meets an urgent 
problem involving our na- 
tion’s security.” 

The department's executive 
council adopted an unprece- 
dented peacetime plan to pre- 
vent work stoppages at mis- 
sile bases at its meeting here. 

In announcing the BCTD 
move, Haggerty said that the 
policy was designed to deter 
walkouts by exploring thor- 
oughly all peaceful means of 
settlement, but stressed it was 
not “taking away the right to 
strike.” 


Migrant Ftlm 
Available for 
Use by Unions 


Harvest of Shame, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s 54-minute 
documentary film on the plight of 
America’s migratory workers, is 
now available to AFL-CIO unions. 

This film, first shown on the 
CBS-TV network Nov. 25, aroused 


described as among the most ex- 
ploited groups in the nation. Mem- 
bers of Congress reported a heavy 
flow of mail demanding legislative 
action to improve the conditions 
depicted. Florida growers responded 
by calling the film a “shocking dis- 
tortion” of the facts and initiating 
a boycott of Philip Morris cigar- 
ettes, sponsor of the program. 
Narrated by Ed Murrow, Har- 
vest of Shame includes scenes of 
the AFL-CIO Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee’s meet- 
ings with fruit pickers in California. 
Prints of the film are available 
from the AFL-CIO Film Division 
of the Education Department ($7.50 
rental fee) along with a discussion 
guide indicating legislation expected 


” Ot deprectattod Yates or otter tax incentives to business.” 
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| program aimed at reducing costs 
nation-wide response to the living} in the construction industry. 
and working conditions of migrants | new plan is the first time the Build- 


To Prevent 


(Continued from Page 1) 
try and result in more jobs for 
members of building trades un- 
ions.” 

H. E. Lore, president of the con- 
struction group, said the plan 
should convince “major American 
industries that their expansion proj- 
ects, if designed and built by NCA 
member companies, would be com- 
pleted on time and within assured 
cost estimates.” 


Grievance Plan Specified 

Key provision of the “National 
Disputes Adjustment Plan” is the 
section declaring: 

“There shall be no strike, picket- 
ing or work stoppage by an affiliate 
of the department and no lockout 
by any contractor member of the 
association until the grievance pro- 
cedures of this plan have been ex- 
hausted.” 


The plan sets up a national 
arbitration board consisting of 
three representatives from each 
group who will select a perma- 
nent impartial arbitrator to hear 
cases that both sides agree to sub- 
mit. The decisions would be bind- 
ing on both parties. 


The NCA and individual build- 
ing trades unions have had collec- 
tive bargaining agreements dating 
back to 1947. At the present time, 
all NCA member companies have 
such national agreements with build- 
ing trade unions. Most of them 
call for settlement of disputes with- 
out interruption @& operations. 

Several years ago the unions and 
the association agreed to a 10-point 


The 


ing & Construction Trades Dept. 
and the association have joined in 
an agreement. 

The new plan calls for im- 
provement in pre-job conferences 
so that possible trouble spots can 
be detected before a job is in 
“high gear.” Meetings between 


Hotel Maids Pay 


Lost Time of Worker 


New York-—-Maids at. the Park 
Crescent Hotel, who won a fight 
‘last year against having to push 
cots from rooms to elevators, have 
had to finish a job management re- 
fused to do, 

They took up a collection to re- 
imburse Maid Emma Patterson for 
the two days of pay she lost in the 


to, be offered in Congress to deal 
[with ‘the’ problemi’ of ‘migrants, - 


Unions, Contractors Act 


Stoppages 


the parties are planned to provide 
for improved conferences. The 
plan calls also fer closer working 
relationships between representa- 
tives of NCA member companies 
and union representatives, with 
complete lists of both maintained 
at both the department and the 
association. 

All disputes except those arising 
from modification or termination 
of collective bargaining agreements 
shall be handled first of all at the 
job site. If not settled in three 
days, the dispute shall be referred 
to the representative of the union 
involved and the contractor's labor 
relations man. 

If a strike or lockout is threat- 
ened, the representatives shall “take 
appropriate action” to secure com- 
pliance with the no-strike, no-lock- 
out obligations of the plan and 
other agreements. If the dispute 
is still not resolved, any arbitration 
or other procedure prescribed in 
the applicable contract shall be 
utilized. If none exists or if it is 
waived, voluntary arbitration under 
the plan may be used. 


Calvin Elected to 
Executive Council 


Bal Harbour, Fla.—Wil- 
liam A. Calvin, president of 
the Boilermakers, has been 
elected to the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council to fill the va- 
cancy caused ‘by the death of 
Charles J. MacGowan, late 
president emeritus of the 
Boilermakers. 

Born in New Brunswick, 
Canada, Feb. 5, 1898, he 
joined the union on July 6, 
1914, served with the Cana- 
dian Army in World War I 
and was wounded in France 
one month before the Armis- 
tice. 

He was elected a vice pres- 
ident of the union in 1930, 
served on loan to the AFL 
Metal Trades Dept. as its sec- 
retary-treaswrer for seven 
years, and held a number 
of government posts in the 
Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations, 

“ Calvin became an inter- 
national representative for the 
union in 1952, a year later 
was named assistant to the 
president, and was elected by 
the Boilermakers’ executive 
committee as president on 
July 1, 1954 when Mac- 
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FRIENDLY FOES on “Briefing “Session” panel were Henry’ C. 
Wallich, left, and Paul.A. Samuelson. While on a first-name basis 
personally, the two economists differ sharply on government policy. 


Briefing Session Panel 
Sees Need for Growth 


Prompt action to extend unemployment compensation and bring 
aid to depressed areas are essential first steps to combat unemploy- 
ment, according to two of the nation’s outstanding economists— 
one from each political party. 

Resuming their colloquy on “Briefing Session,” the new public 
affairs television series presented® 
jointly by the AFL-CIO and the| industries as coal and steel. 


Sam- 


= | broke the U.S. labor 
j | farers. 


The board, upholding the arguments of the SIU and its own general counsel, Stuart Rothmag, 
reached these conclusions in a 3-2¢, 


J \car ferry Sea Level committed an 


National Educational Television & 
Radio Center, Professors Paul A. 
Samuelson and Henry C. Wallich 
discussed “National Goal — Full 
Employment; National Headache— 
How?” 

Samuelson, who teaches at 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is one of Pres. Kennedy’s 
brain trusters. Wallich, now at 
Yale, was a member of former 
Pres. ‘Eisenhower's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The two economists also agreed 
that the nation’s rate of economic 
growth could and should be in ex- 
cess of 4 percent a year. As in 
their first meeting, however, they 
parted on basic government policy. 

Samuelson, while acknowledg- 
ing that “we are all against sin 
and we are all against inflation,” 
stressed that holding down prices 
by having a slack economy was not 
a solution. “If we can get moving 
again,” he said, such problems as 
the outflow of gold and the resur- 
gence of high-tariff sentiment would 
tend to cure themselves, 

In general, Wallich looked to 
increased production as the primary 
need; said high wages were partly 
to blame for the slump in such 


Berlin Threat 
Topic of Next 
TV Program 


“Briefing Session” will leap next 
week from domestic economic prob- 
lems to the even graver issue of 
world peace. The third program 
in the series will be entitled “Ber- 
lin—Cold War Thermometer.” 

Panelists will be two well-known 


wsmen, 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, a Pulitzer 
Prize winner-and e reporter for al- 
most half a century, is one of the 
nation’s most distinguished com- 
mentators on foreign affairs. 
Theodore Kaghan, editorial writ- 
er for the New York Post, is 20 
years younger, but gained compa- 
rable public attention. when he de- 
nounced the late Sen. Joseph P. 
* McCarthy's overseas investigators 
(Roy Cohn and David Schine) as 
“junketeering gumshoes.” At that 
time (1953), the aftermath was 
Kaghan’s return from government 


uelson pointed out that wages in the 
service trades and on the farms, 
though still iow, has risen faster 
than those in heavily-unionized 
trades, 

Next week a second group of 16 
NET television stations will begin 
airing “Briefing Session,” starting 
with the first program in the series. 
They will be joined by WWJ Detroit 
(Channel 4), the first commercial 


Takes Jurisdiction for First Time: 


—== 


NLRB Rules ‘Runaway’ Ships 
Must Obey U. S. Labor Laws | 


The National Labor Relations Board, taking jurisdiction for the first time over American-owned 
“runaway” ships with foreign crews, has ruled that the West India Fruit and Steamship Co., Inc, 
law when its agents interfered with the right of crew members to join the Sea 


decision: 

@ The Labor Management Re- 
lations Act applies to American- 
owned ships flying foreign flags and 
Operating regularly from U.S. har- 
bors even when the ships are 
manned by nonresident aliens. 

@ The captain of the company’s 


unfair labor practice when he 
asked 24 crewmen to revoke SIU 
cards they signed Dec. 22, 1958 
at Belle Chasse, La., and the com- 
pany manager at West Palm Beach, 
Fla., likewise broke the law Dec. 
26, 1958, when he ordered the 24 
crewmen put ashore at Havana, 
Cuba. 

The three-member majority in- 
cluded Chairman Boyd Leedom 
and members Joseph A. Jenkins 
and John H. Fanning. The dis- 
senters were Philip Ray Rodgers 
afi Arthur A. Kimball. 

The historic decision, which 
paves the way for maritime un- 
fons to renew their organizing 
campaigns on foreign-flag ships, 
upheld the contention of un- 
fon officers and lawyers that 
U.S. laws apply to American- 
owned ships regardless of the 
nationality of the crews or the 
ships’ “runaway” registration. 
On the key question, the board 

majority cited an earlier Supreme 
Court decision which set up guide 
lines for deciding whether domestic 
laws apply to shipping operations. 

“Here We are dealing,” the ma- 
jority said, “with essentially Ameri- 
can commerce and the American 


station to pick up the series. 


shipowner.” The commerce of 


Liberia, where the Sea Level was 
technically registered, is not in- 
volved at all, for the Sea Level has 
never been in Liberian waters; 
neither are nationals of the flag na- 
tion concerned, for the employer 
is American, the crew Cuban, the 
majority said. 
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the government has encour- 
aged ship owners to register their 
vessels with the so-called Panlibhon 
nations—Panama, Liberia, Hon- 
duras—rather than putting them in 
the “mothball fleet.” 

A brief supporting that argu- 


— 


The decision is expected to affect 
three other pending NLRB casey 
which unions are pressing—against 
the Peninsular & Occidental Steam. 
ship Co. (unfair labor practices), 
the Eastern Shipping Corp. and 
McCormick Shipping Corp. (te 
quest for an election), and the 
United Fruit Co. (petition for 4 
representation election). 

In arguments extending over sew 
eral years, the SIU and the Mar 
time Union, among others, have 
argued that shipping companies 
were hiding under foreign flags to 
escape union conditions and Amer 
ican taxes, and repeatedly urged 
the NLRB to assert its jurisdiction, 

Approximately 450—almost s 


ministration, but the board rejected| third—of all American-owned 
the argument as incapable of proof.| ocean-going vessels were regis- 
The NLRB majority ruled | tered under foreign flags in 1960, 


Most of them operate from U.S, 
harbors, and probably would be 
affected by the NLRB ruling. 


CSA Maps Program 
For Aid to Unemployed 


New York—aA seven-point program designed to rally com 


munity health, welfare and social agencies to the task of providing 
adequate aid for the unemployed has been called for by AFL-CIO 


30 TV Stations Carry 


‘Briefing Session’ Show 


Sixteen additional TV stations will begin showing the “Briefing 
Session” series the week of March 5, bringing the current total to 
30. The complete list is shown below, with additions in bold type. 


CITY STATION TIME 
Andalusia, Ala. ........WAIQ (2).....Monday 6p.m. 
Birmingham .;........WBIQ (10).....Monday 6p.m. 
Boston .......++++++.-WGBH (2).....Monday 7p.m. 
unday 2:30 p.m 
Chicago .............WTTW (11).....Monday 8:30p.m 
Columbus, O. .........WOSU (34).....Monday 9p.m. 
Dallas ............+...KERA (13).....Monday 9%p.m. 
Denver ...-..+++++++.-KRMA (6).....Monday 8 p.m. 


Detroit ..............WTVS (56) ..... Wednesday 9 p.m. 
East Lansing, Mich ....WMSB (10).....Thursday 7 p.m. 


Sunday 4p.m. 
Gainesville, Fla. .......WUFT (5).....Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. 
: e Friday 9:30 p.m. 

Houston ....++++e6+.-KUHT (8).....Tuesday 8 p.m. 


Thursday 7:30 p.m. 
Jacksonville, Fla. ......WJCT (7) .....Wednesday 9:30 p.m. 


Lincoln, NeS. .........KUON (12).....Monday 9pm. 
Friday 7:30 p.m. 
Miami ....-..........WTHS (2).....Monday 8!30p.m. 


Milwaukee ...........WMVS (10) .....Wednesday 5 p.m. 
Friday 6 p.m, 
Munford, Ala. .........WCIQ (7).....Monday 6p.m. 
New Orleans ..........WYES (8).....Wednesday 8 p.m. 
Philadelphia ..........WHYY (35) .....Friday 1:40 p.m. 
Pittsburgh ...........-WQED (13) .....Tuesday 9:30 p.m. 
Sacramente, Calif. ......KVIE (6).....Monday 9% p.m, 
Salt Lake City .........KUED (7).....Thursday 8 p.m, 
San Francisco .........KQED (9).....Wednesday 9 p.m. 
Seattle ..cccccccegeee MCS (9).....Friday 7:30 
Be Ree ve dnd ie ERIS (9)..... Thursday 
St. Paul ......0...0...KTCA (2).....Friday 
Tacoma, Wash. ........KPEC (56) ..... Thursday 
Tallahassee, Fla. .......WFSU (11) ....:Monday 
: Friday 7:30 p.m. 
AMNRE vec sckcsensss ENO 2 ee Cee 


\ 4:30 
ED os sh WGTE (30)..... Tuesday 2:30 p.m. 


Community Service Activities. 


The program was first drawn up by CSA to meet the needs of the 


Dir. Leo Perlis declared. He added 
that it is “even more to the point 
in 1961 when more than 5.5 mil- 
lion are jobless.” 

In a letter to local CSA repre- 
sentatives across the country, 
Perlis outlined the following pro- 
gram: 

@ Organization of community 
service committees in every local 
union ia order to have available 


adequate machinery. 


@ Arranging of meetings be- 


* | tween unions and public and private 


social service agencies to insure co- 
ordination of services. 

@ Organizing of proper referral 
and follow-up procedures. 

@ Expediting of unemployment 
compensation, public welfare and 
voluntary assistance. In some com- 
munities, it was noted, unions vol- 
unteered services and facilities to 
help speed up these processes. 

@ Development of programs for 
surplus food distribution to take 
advantage of the Administration's 
broadening of these programs to 
families. 

@ Stimulation of necessary com- 
munity programs for medical care, 
hospital services, food, clothing and 
shelter. 

@ Promotion, through appropri- 
ate union and community channels, 
of job-finding and public works 


P-M.| ices for the Unemployed,” “Surplus 


" and “The Role of Volun- 


service to the newspaper business. 


Urbana, Ti, TAN eee , WILL (42) eee «Wednesday 9 p.m, 


sf 


tary Agencies ina Situation of Un- 


jobless during the 1958 recession,® 


employment”—which are available 
through AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, 9 East 40th St, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Court Orders 


Trial for Beck, 
2 Employers 


The Supreme Court has re 
stated an indictment charging tw 
employers and former Teamsiten 
Pres. Dave Beck with violating 


a $200,000 loan made to Beck # 
1954, 

In an 8-4 decision, the court set 
the case back to Federal Distrit 


claring that the it’s cam 
was based on a “valid indictment” 

Defendants in the case are Ro 
Fruehauf, president of Fruchait 
Trailer Co., Burge Seymour, pret 


and Beck. In addition, the indie 
ment also names the two companitt 
plus Brown Equipment & Mant 
facturing Co., a subsidiary of AF 
sociated. The three firms were # 
volved in the complex financial # 
rangements surrounding the loam. 
A year ago District Court Jud? 
Sidney Sugarman had dismisi#® 
the government's case on @ 
ground that the T-H prohibiti® 
against management giving “aap 
thing of value” to a representati® 
of its employes did not forbid # 
loan. * 
The Supreme Court, in rein 
ing the case, did not mle on @ 
question of whether a loan was & 
bidden under the labor law, deci 
ing only that the lower court 
in error in foreclosing the gove? 


Taft-Hartley Act in connection wit} 


Court in New York for trial, @] 


dent of Associated Transport, Ings 
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programs. ; 
“Whenever there are workers 
unemployed and in need of aid,” 
. : 
helping hand.” 
. ba . 
To aid local union officers in| 
| handling the needs of the job less, | 
CSA has three publications-—‘“Serv 
i 
Pe | ments case before evidence W 
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| preferences and similar matters 


edly Orders Study: 


Cabinet Unit Seeks J 
Textile Industry Aid} 


A-cabinet-level committee has been created by Pres. Kennedy to 
study problems of the textile industry and to work out solutions. |@ 
said the group would explore/j 
the industry's compétitive position and “the pressure of imports” 
and “the effect of technological developments, employment trends, | 


The White House 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1961 


competition among different 
of fibers, changes in consumer 


which may be affecting employ- 
ment levels and profits in this large 
and vital industry.” 

Price Supports Involved 

This new committee was created 
fa the face of these developments: 

@ An impending Administra- 
fion decision on whether to raise 
cotton support prices; with the dan- 
ger of hiking the price of U.S. cot- 
fon exports and possibly boosting 
protests to the White House. 

@ The Clothing Workers’ execu- 
tive board, meeting in Miami 
Beach, authorized the ACWA of- 
ficers to order memibers not to cut 
Japanese cloth imported after May 
1, saying the domestic industry 
could not compete against goods 
made by workers earning 14 cents 
an hour. The Textile Workers 
board voted “support” of the pro- 
posal. 

@ Japanese exporters meeting in 
Tokyo called for an increase in 
their voluntary limit on cotton tex- 
tile exports to the U.S. 


the textile import problem legally 
and voluntarily. 
Myer Feldman, White House 


change and imports and exports. 
The subcommittee’s function, 
Feldman added, will be to go into 
the problems in detail and present 
to the parent committee “in some 
form the possible solutions.” 


posals made by Sen. John O. Pas- 
tore (D-R.L) and Gov. Ernest F. 
Hollings (D-S.C.). 

Kennedy, the White House state- 
ment said, also called the new com- 
mittee’s attention to a current study 
of the problem being undertaken 
by a Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Subcommittee under 
Pastore’s chairmanship. He directed 
the new interdepartmental group 
“to make use” of the Senate panel’s 
information. 

In addition to Chairman Hodges, 
the new committee includes Treas- 
uty Sec. Douglas Dillon, Agricul- 
ture Sec. Orville L. Freeman, La- 
bor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg and 
Under Sec. of State George Ball. 

Attending the White House con- 
ference with Feldman were Hodges, 
Freeman, Ball, Assistant Sec. of 
State Edward Martin, Budget Dir. 
David Bell, Under Sec. of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, Treasury Under 
Sec. Henry H. Fowler and Ken- 
neth Galbraith, an adviser to Ken- 


nedy. + . 


Settlement Reached, 
Airline Walkout Ends 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The walkout.was sparked by 


That would result, FEIA said, in 
boss of bargaining rights by their un- 
®n and loss of seniority rights by 
FEIA’s 3,700 members. The walk- 

gs Out spread to American, Eastern, 
National, Western and Trans- 


Goldberg stepped into the dis- 
pute at the start, and Pres. Ken- 
§ Sedy named a three-man commis- 
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dation, and told strikers he had 
been assured by the companies that 
no disciplinary action would be 
taken “provided the men return 
promptly to work; that the status 
quo under existing agreements will 
be maintained; and there will be no 
change of training procedures or 
effect on representation rights” un- 
til the commission has concluded 
its report, probably within 90 days. 


Efforts to get the struck lines 
back into service brought this com- 
ment from AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, in Bal Harbour, Fla. 

“The efforts*°of Labor Sec. Gold- 
berg to mediate the dispute are com- 
pletely sound. This is a reasonable 
approach to an extremely difficult 
situation and takes into account 
the very real humzn -problems of 
the workers involved and the pub- 
lic interest as well. 
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“ACTION IS NECESSARY, vigorous action 


SES 
that 


is aimed at unemployment, ill health, hunger and 
distress at home,” Mrs, Esther Peterson, assistant to the Secretary of Labor and director of the 
Women’s Bureau,.told the annual meeting of National Consumers League. Outlining the “New Fron- 
tier” program, she urged special efforts “to provide consumer protection, to deal with the hazards 
of radiation, to meet the problems of automation.” 


Keenan to 
Get Catholic 
Labor Award 


Jersey City—Joseph D. Keenan, 
vice president of the AFL-CIO and 
secretary Of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, will receive 
the 13th annual Rerum Novarum 
award of St. Peter’s College at a 
dinner Mar. 19 in Newark, N. J. 
‘Phe award is conferred annually 
on a Catholic who has distinguished 
himself in labor-management rela- 
tions in keeping with the principles 
of papal encyclicals. 

Born in Chicago, Keenan started 
work in 1914 as an apprentice elec- 
trician and graduated from classes 
conducted by IBEW Local 134 in 
1918. 

Keenan was elected an inspector 
by his union in 1923 and recording 
secretary in 1926. Eleven years 
later he was elected secretary of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


In World War II he was 
named by the former American 
Federation of Labor as its rep- 
resentative on the National De- 
fense Council, where he served 
as an assistant to the late Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Cloth- 
ing Workers. He served in the 
same role in the later Office of 


the War Production Board. In 
1945 he was named labor adviser 
to Gen. Lucius Clay in command 
of American Forces in Germany 
and helped reorganize the Hitler- 
shattered free German trade un- 
ions. : 

In 1948, Labor's League for 

Political Education was formed by 
the AFL with Keenan as director. 
Three years later he was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the federa- 
tion’s Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. and retained that 
post until he became IBEW secre- 
tary in 1954. 
Keenan, a member of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, is also a 
vice president of the Union Label 
& Service Trades Dept., and an 
assistant to the director of the office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization. 
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Lame Duck Board Rules 
Against Agency Shop 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The case arose when the UAW 
proposed to GM a supplement to 
their existing national contract to 
cover some 14,000 employes in 
nine GM plants in six Indiana 
cities. This occurred after a 1959 
Indiana court decision in the Meade 
Electric case that the state “right- 
to-work” law does not forbid an 
agency shop. The agency shop 
clause has been upheld by the In- 
diana Supreme Court. 


The UAW requested a clause re- 
quiring non-union employes to pay 
to the union sums equal to initia- 
tion fees and dues to obtain and 
hold employment in the union's 
bargaining units. GM declined to 
bargain on this, contending it was 
prohibited by Taft-Hartley. 


The board majority upheld 
GM, but there was no majority 


Opinion as such, The three- 
member majority wrote three in- 
dividual opinions, 

Chairman Leedom said any un- 
ion security agreement, including 
an agency shop, “necessarily inter- 
feres with the .. . right of employes 
to refrain from assisting a labor 
organization and encourages mem- 
bership... .” This, he asserted, is 
unlawful unless there is a saving 
proviso in the union-employer pact 
requiring “membership” in the un- 
ion. 

Regardless of the Indiana court 
viewpoint, Leedom said, “an 
agency shop arrangement cannot 
be lawful . . . where employment 


Jenkins contended that the issue 
was not the requirement of mem- 
bership nor even of “support 
money” payments by a worker who 
elects not to join a union, These 
he would find legal. The “precise” 
issue, he argued, is that of requir- 
ing non-members and new employes 
to pay the equivalent of fees and 
dues “as a condition of employ- 
ment,” 

Jenkins said Taft-Hartley makes 
it an unfair labor practice “for an 
employer to encourage or discour- 
age membership by means of dis- 
crimination.” And said that “con- 
ditioning of further employment 
upon payment of certain monies is 
clearly discriminatory.” 

Kimball said that “the 
money employes [would be] ex- 
cluded from the social benefits and 
activities of the union, but likewise 
{would not be] permitted a voice” 
in deciding union policies. “They 
would have a second-class status” 
contrary to Taft-Hartley guaran- 
tees, he said. 

In their dissent, Rodgers and 


Fanning pointed out that neither 


an agency shop nor a union shop 
requires “literal membership.” 

They said they were “unable 
te see” how the majority distin- 

guished between the case at issue 
and any other union security pro- 
posal where a worker's discharge 
turns on failure to pay the 
equivalent of regular dues and 
fees, 

The UAW sought a clause 
“which would leave the decision as 
to membership or non-membership 
with each individual employe, at 
his option,” the minority stressed, 

The minority cited board prece- 
dents to show that federal law 
“merely sets the maximum limits 
of union security which may be ne- 
gotiated; and that the lesser forms 
of union security, ¢.g., an agency 
shop, were clearly permitted.” 

Joining in the oral argument 
before the board at the hearing 
last October were the UAW, 
GM, a group of non-union GM 
employes, Steelworkers, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers and the In- 
diana Building and Construction 
Trades Council, 

The AFL-CIO filed a brief, as 
did the Indiana State AFL-CIO, 
the Retail Clerks, the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 


Indiana GOP 
Votes Down 
R-T-W Repeal 


Indianapolis—By a straight party- 
line vote, the Republican-controlled 
House has defeated two moves to 
repeal Indiana's so-called “right-to- 
work” law, leaving the Senate- 
passed repeal bill buried in a con- 
servative-dominated committee. 

The solid GOP vote further 
dimmed hopes that a substantial 
minority of Republicans would vote 
with the Democrats to repeal the 
four-year-old ban on the union 


Taken by surprise, Republican 


support} leaders called a 30-minute recess 


for a GOP caucus, When the 
House resumed its session the 
amendment was defeated 62-36, 
with all Republicans opposed and 
all Democrats present voting for 
repeal. 

By an identical vote, the House 
then rejected a Democratic motion 
to take the Senate-passed repeal 


bill out of the Labor Committee, 
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Growth and Employment 


fe ACCUMULATED economic weaknesses of the past seven 
years, stemming from the incomplete ‘recoveries from the 
recessions of 1954 and 1958, have produced the worst unemploy- 
ment situation singe the Great Depression of the 30s. 

An analysis of the current situation indicates that even if an up- 
turn in business activity takes place within the next four months, 
unemployment will continue to rise. And unless the governfnent 
takes prompt and decisive measures to restore economic activity 
to a healthy level, unemployment at the end of the year is likely 
to be at higher levels than in the final months of 1960—although 
sales and production may be on the rise. 


The outlook for a decrease in unemployment this year is bleak. 
Even if total national production increases from 3 to 4 percent 
over the annual rate of the last quarter of 1950, unemployment 
would probably be about 7 percent of the labor force at the end 
of 1961. Last month the figure was 6.6 percent. 


The reason, according to labor economists, is that an increase 
in the growth rate of 3 to 4 percent would be based on a full work- 
week and a rise in productivity while at the same time 1.2 million 
persons would be entering the labor force as job seekers. 

It will take an increase in real national production of about 5 
percent this year to keep unemployment from increasing—given 
the factors of a growing labor force and rising productivity per 
worker, If production fails to increase over the December 1960 
level there is a distinct probability that joblessness will soar to 

about 11 percent of.the labor force by the end of the year. 


There is involved in the present economic situation a relation- 
ship between the national growth rate and the level of unemploy- 
ment. For example, a 6 percent increase in national production 
would begin to reduce the level of joblessness significantly, but it 
would require a sharp 10 percent rise in production this year to 
reduce unemployment to a level approaching full employment. 
To sustain full employment, a growth rate of 5 percent would be 
needed in 1962. This is ao more than the economy’s natural 
growth potential, r 

This means that to restore the economy to full production and full 
employment would require a 15 percent increase in the growth 
rate over two years, a formidable task unless a strong anti-recession 
program is put into effect shortly and long-range programs are de- 
veloped to bring about full utilization of manpower and productive 
capacity. 

If such an intensive effort is not made, unemployment will con- 


tinue at dangerously high levels throughout this year and 1962, 


It is unlikely that the task of combating the recession and planning 
for long-range growth can be completed in one year, but unless it 
is started now there is no real chance to restore the economy to a 
healthy stage by the end of 1962. 

The nation’s economy undoubtedly has the potential to grow 
about 5 percent a year given the country’s rising productivity and 
growing labor force. To understate this growth potential is to 
weaken any programs designed to help the recovery effort. 
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Clark Kerr Predicts ‘New Look:’ 


Growing Role Seen for Public 
In Labor-Management Affairs 


The following is excerpted from a speech by 
Clark Kerr, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to a recent meeting in Santa Monica of 
the National Association of Arbitrators. Kerr 
spoke on “The New Opportunities for Indus- 
trial Relations.” 


ATHER THAN entering a new period of 

crisis, it seems more “accurate to say that 
industrial relations in the United States are at the 
beginning of a new transitional period. 

If the past period of industrial relations might 
be identified by its emphasis on bi-partite col- 
lective bargaining with the rules of the game in- 
creasingly set by government, then the new period 
may come to be characterized as one of increas- 
ing tri-partite policy-making within the confines 
of national purposes. 

To define what is meant by this statement, three 
quotations are helpful: 


1. Who are the players? In the United States 
we are accustomed to two: management and organ- 
ized labor. But this is an exception within mod- 
ern worldwide practice, largely limited to the 
United States, Canada, England, the Scandinavian 
countries and Germany. The standard model for 
an industrial society calls for three active partici- 
pants: management, organized labor and the state; 
though the state need not be the dominant partici- 
pant as it is in so many societies. As participant, 
the state does more than set the rules; it also helps 
make actual decisions. 


Aside from worldwide trends, this trend may 


be expected here for wholly domestic reasons. — 


Collective bargaining has a constantly deeper 
impact on society at large. It is no longer a 
side-show but is, instead, inextricably bound up 
with the effectiveness of the total economy, 
One such pre-eminent test is the provision of 
reasonable equality of economic opportunity for 
women, the aged, the young, the members of min- 
ority groups. Another is the rate of growth of 
the economy; in fact this may come to be the 
conclusive test. It is a test we have as a nation 
passed with great distinction in past decades, It 
it a test we are not meeting even adequately today. 
Growth requires many things—investment, re- 
search and education, But it also requires ac- 
ceptance of new machines, and new methods, and 
new locations; of new work rules that are compat- 
ible with this acceptance; of adequate training 


and transfer programs; of flexibility in seniority 
{ Provisions and wage systems, and. job assignments 


and union jurisdictions; and of the advance com 
sultation and joint planning which will make 
progress easier or even possible. And all of these 
requirements, and others, penetrate into the cok 
lective bargaining process. : 

2. What is the game about? Traditionally, col 
lective bargaining has been about the setting of 
wages, hours and conditions of work, usually on 
an annual basis. Increasingly it is about the prog 
ress of the industry and thus the economy in get 
eral. The coal industry under the urging of Joha 
L. Lewis is a case in point; also the recent de 
velopments in the West Coast longshore industry, 
among others, Collective bargaining comes t 
cover a wider scope, to penetrate more deeply inte 
productive relationships and, consequently, to be 
come more continuous. 

3. What are the rules of the game? The off 
rules, against the use of violence and all the rest 
will certainly be continued. But a new imperative 
will more and more be added to conform in 4 
reasonable degree to the national interest. The 
national interest will call at least for reasonable 
growth, reasonable stability, reasonable industrial 
peace, reasonable equality of opportunity. No itt 
dustry of size and significance will forever escapt 
this imperative. 

THIS IS NOT TO SUGGEST that any of thi 
will happen all at once, nor that it will occuf 
equally in all segments of collective bargaining 
Rather this seems to be the general line of develop 
ment. Collective bargaining began as an exercist 
in sectional warfare, some even thought class war 
fare. It is now on its way to becoming an instr 
ment less for sectional welfare and more for n& 
tional welfare. 


The great change in the past generation was 


transition to increasingly tri-lateral, and thus 
more complex relations, The first great change 
brought 2 new emphasis on the interests of the 
worker; the next great change may bring a new 
emphasis on the interests of the public at large. 
There are now problems and thus, new oppot 
tunities, Our economy must be democratic, # 
it is; it must also be effective, as it not always ® 
Industrial relations by now are a sufficiently im 
portant aspect of the economy so that they caiF 
not escape full responsibility to the national wef 
fare, This is a mew age. . There ’are: new fact® 
There will be a new look,, ~ >» +! ; 
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(This column is excerpted from the nighily 
| broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
Stator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
Dgan over the ABC network Monday through 
| Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) ; 


0 NE OF THE FIELDS the Kennedy Admin- 
istration has done comparatively little spade 
work in se far covers the tortured. area of civil 
Hights. The subject was not included in the core 
of the President's legislative program and no task 
force was assigned to look into it, though defense, 
Sericulture, depressed 
@reas and other problems 
got exhaustive research 
jreatment. 
| The President did say 
1 je answer to a reporter's 
| Wuestion that an “analy- 
ge” of the matter should 
be finished shortly in 
Srms of what executive 
Metion might be taken to 
@xpand civil rights. Al- 
Though he was quick to 
i @efend his selection for 


Morgan 


housing chief—a Negro—against attack, Mr. Ken- 
@edy kept his comment deliberately cautious on 
the white boycott of desegregated schools in New 


Orleans—wrong though he 
was. 

The Kennedy strategy, at least in dealing 
with this first session of the 87th Congress, 
seems clearly to avoid heated hassles on Cap- 
ito! Hill over new civil rights bills and compen- 
sate for that by having the executive branch 
move strongly to enforce legislation already on 
the books with powers it already possesses, 
The test of this reasoning will come in per- 
formance. 

The performance so far in appointments is en- 
couraging. Already Mr. Kennedy has named 
more Negroes to high government posts than any 
previous administration. 

They include Frank Reeves of Washington 
to the White House staff—and he may later be- 
come a commissioner in the District of Columbia 
government; George Weaver, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor; Andrew Hatcher of Cali- 
fornia, associate news secretary to the President; 
Carl Rowan, Minneapolis newspaperman, as 
deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs in 
the State Dept., and the already “controversial” 

» Robert Weaver, a prominent New Yorker, as Fed- 
tral Housing Commissioner. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
has, in a sense, done the Kennedy Administra- 
tion a valuable service by coming up with a 
tearching and eminently sound 48-page report 


plainly indicated it 


ie b to the President with 18 major proposals for ac- 
» rest 
rate) Washington Reports: 
| ine 
Th 
ynable 
ustrial 
No itt 
scape 
of this HE REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO could be- 
occa come the chronic crisis area of Africa, Sen. 
ining Frank Church (D-Ida.), member of the Senate 
velop Foreign Relations Committee, declared in an in- 
ercisiy StView on Washington Reports to the People, 
5 wall AFL-CIO public service educational program, 
astiil heard on 450 radio stations. 
. Church and Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.), 
Tanking minority member of the Foreign Rela- 
oll tions Committee, agreed that the United Nations 
ently 8 the only hope for peace in the Congo. _ 
ange Oliver Peterson, of the Bureau of African 
rther ee se Se Be Dept. of State, was among others 
thus —& beard on the program, out that the 
ange & Congo, as large as the United States east of the 
4 the | Mississippi, is rich im natural resources, indus- 
new trial diamonds, copper, gold, tin, zinc, mang- 
large. Smese, has large stands of timber and great po- 
oppot B ®atial hydro-electric power, 
tic, @H Two Africans were quoted in taped recordings 
ays i&§ “om earlier speeches. Kwame Nkrumah, prime 
ly ine ® Minister of Ghana, was quoted in support of the 
y cate United Nations and in urging the United States 
ul we § © come out “strongly in opposition to racialism.” 
fact®§ Tom Mboya, of ‘Kenya, was also heard in warn- 


ig that “the longer out people live in’ poverty, 


Kennedy Administration Faces 
Test i in Enforcing Civil Rights 


tion by the executive branch to strengthen civil 
rights and improve race relations. This respOn- 
sible 17-year-old group of white and Negro south-| ; 
erners has done an unofficial task force job on its 
own. Some of its top recommendations included 
these: 

@ Appointment of a White House staff adviser 
on race relations. 

@ Clarification and enunciation of the Presi- 
dent’s stand supporting civil rights in such a way 


-as to enlist a maximum of southern good will and 


cooperation. 
@. Continual review of federal employment to 


insure non-discrimination. 

@ Withholding of federal research funds from 
colleges and universities which restrict admission 
because of race, creed, color or national origin. 
(This controversial recommendation had been pre- 
viously made by U.S. Civil Rights commission.) 

@ Vigilance by the Justice Dept. to prevent 
or at least control violence and intimidation con- 
nected with school desegregation or sit-ins. 

@ A White House-sponsored national voter 
registration drive. 

@ Requiring government contractors to re- 
cruit Négro employes as a condition for getting 
a federal contract. 

@ Adopting a policy of encouraging desegre- 
gation in federal housing programs. ~ 

The Southern Regional Council report demon- 
strates that the executive can wield wide powers 
without the need of new legislation. The civil 
rights problem is caught up in a mixture of cold 
legal procedures and warm—sometimes hot— 
human emotions. Except for the telephone calls 
behind the release of the Rev. Martin Luther King 
from jail tast fall—when political motivation 
could not be called entirely absent—Pres. Ken- 
nedy and his brother, the Attorney General, have 
not shown an emotional approach to or even— 
it might be said—an emotional involvement with 
the problem. In some large respects this may 
turn out to be beneficial sather than detrimental 
to the cause of civil rights. 

The President said in his inaugural address 
that we help the underprivileged peoples abroad 
not just as an anti-Communist gambit, but be- 
cause it is right. It happens that it is right, not 
only morally but legally, to help minority 
groups at home free themselves from the stigma 
and restrictions of second-class citizenship. 

If the Kennedy Administration is strongly 
enough imbued with this conviction and deter- 
mined to activate it with dispassion, the technical- 
ities of the approach are secondary. The Presi- 
dent, reportedly, is not now disposed to add a race 
relations consultant to his own staff. What mat- 
ters more is the depth and vigor of his concern 
over the problem, 


| United Nations Held Only Hope |: 
For Bringing Peace to Congo 


disease and ignorance, we shall be playing into 
the hands of the Communists.” 


SAID CHURCH: “Situated as it is in the heart 


of tropical Africa, the Congo (if it were to become | § 


Communist) could became a very serious matter | 
for us everywhere on that continent.” The Idaho| 
senator visited the Congo during the recent con- 
gressional recess. He said that he thought that 
Communists, through their action in the Congo 
and the United Nations, “have been seeking to 
test the mettle of the Kennedy Administration.” 


Wiley thought the Communists want the Con- 
go “as a stepping stone to take over all Africa. 
++ + The United States is correct, I believe, in 
throwing its weight behind the United Nations, 
The UN, I believe, offers the best hope for 
peaceful solution of the problems of the Congo.” 


“It is not only the Congolese problem that is 


at stake in the UN,” Church remarked, “but in 
a very real sense the future of the Congo itself. 
Certainly much of the UN’s prestige has been put 
on the line in the Congo. If this venture proves 
successful, the UN will emerge stronger in the 
eyes of the world: If it fails, the UN will very 
setiowsly,” pethaps ‘even fatally, be’ weakened.” 


~~ Willand 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, the day comes 
closer when there will be a rolicall showdown on a major legislative 
issue between the Kennedy forces and the bipartisan conservative 
coalition that was narrowly beaten in the preliminary Rules Com- 
mittee fight. 


If the pattern of the past is repeated, the showdown will come 
when a bill unacceptable to the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition is 
cleared by a legislative committee. Just as the bill is about to 
reach the floor, the coalition will offer an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

The rolicall on the substitute will be the pitched battle, 

The coalition bill will be carefully drafted to slice down the 
original proposal without killing it. It is very difficult, obviously, 
to kill a bill on temporary unemployment compensation or minimum 
wages or school aid. But the coalition has been highly effective in 
the slicing-down process. 

The technique calls, generally, for the substitute to be proposed 
in the names of two coalition members—one Republican, one south- 
ern Democrat. Sometimes only the southern Democrat's name is 
used; former Republican House Speaker ‘Joseph W. Martin wrote 
in his memoirs that this was an extremely useful device for GOP 
members of the House because it enabled them to appear to be 
voting for a Democratic bill. 

* . * 

IN THE LAST three years, the technique of the coalition sub- 
stitute was used three times with great success. 

When the Ways & Means Committee approved a surprisingly 
generous 1958 bill for temporary extension of unemployment bene- 
fits, the coalition used a substitute filed by Rep. A. Sydney Herlong, 
Jr, (D-Fla.) as its rallying-point. The Herlong bill was so restric- 
tive that it aroused then Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell to denounce 
one feature, but it passed 223 to 165 and the White House sup- 
ported Herlong and Mitchell had to back down. 


The Labor Committee reported out a minimum wage bill in 
1960 that would have raised the statutory wage to $1.25 an hour 
and expanded coverage to 3.5 million workers not then or now 
protected. In came the coalition’s substitute Ayres-Kitchin bill 
which cut the proposed new minimum wage to $1.15 and ex- 
panded coverage only to an additional 1 million workers. 

Rep. William H. Ayres is an Ohio Republican, Rep. A. Paul 
Kitchin a North Carolina Democrat. The substitute was approved 
by a 211-203 rolicall. 

The Labor Committee in 1959 approved a labor-management 
reporting and reform bill sponsored by Rep. Carl Elliott (D-Ala.), 
The coalition’s desire, in this case, was to toughen the bill against 
unions and soften it in regard to employers. The Landrum-Griffin 
coalition substitute was adopted by a 229-203 vote. Sponsors were 
Rep. Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.) and Rep. Phil M. Landrum (D- 
Ga.). 

) + * * 

NO REALISTIC MEMBER of the House is naive enough to 
imagine that the coalition leaders, Democratic Chairman Howard 
W. Smith of the Rules Committee and GOP Floor Leader Charles 
A. Halleck, will abandon their weapon of substitute proposals for 
key Kennedy Administration bills. 

They have 21 more Republicans, presumably amenable to 
party discipline, than they had in the House in the 86th Congress. 
Their working relationships with conservative Democrats are in 
good repair. Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) of the Ways & 

' Means Committee has refused to sponsor the Kennedy bill for 
health care for the aged through the social security system. 

. Mr. Kennedy has advantages of his own. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers notes, regretfully, that school aid and health 
care bills blocked last year may not be so easily killed this year. 
“Some changes have been made,” says the NAM News, “including 
the fact that the Kennedy Administration is for the legislation while 
the Eisenhower Administration opposed it.” 

Still, on a rolicall showdown, the Administration is going to have 
to find 20 or 25 votes in the House that ‘are not now in plain view. 


THE COMMUNISTS are using the Congo situation to test the 
Kennedy Administration, Sen. Frank Church (D-Ida.), right, as- 
serted on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service radio program. On the same program, Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R-Wisc.), on left, warned that Congo issues must be handled 
through the UN. Also on the program v was Oliver Peterson of the 
Dept. ‘of States” 
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“WE FACE A CRISIS in this land of plenty,” Harold Devault, THESE ARE THE UNEMPLOYED who aba ts into ‘Ong City Hall in mié-afeinoen to let 
Calumet Township trustee in charge of welfare, told a packed room visiting Labor Sec. -Arthur J. Goldberg know their plight. Gary area has moved into 9 to 12 per 
at the Gary, Ind., City Hall. cent unemployment bracket, 


Unemployment Is People, Not Statistics Zs 


JAMES FRANKLIN recounts his difficulties in finding work te 
Goldberg in unemployment compensation office in heart of Chicago's 
South Side, 


“ALL mM LOOKING FOR is a os to em, Victor E. ‘Shiman Gusading) told Goldberg 1 at 
the hall of Auto Workers Local 927 in Columbus, O, A solemn-faced Goldberg is shown with his 
arms around two of the younger Shiman children, who were fed sandwiches and soft drinks by the 


union. Mrs. Shiman (far left) expects a seventh child in March. Shiman has been without regular 
work since August of 1959. 
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Pe RAS RE . 

THE PEOPLE speak of their troubles at meetings of jobless i# 
; ¥ Midwest. fo oP ee ee ee ee 

. “What will we do?” asks Mrs. Joseph Charney (upper right), mothet 
“THE GOAL OF THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION is to get everybody back to work full of three and wife of unemployed steel worker, in Pittsburgh. Philip 
time,” Goldberg told gatherings of the unemployed, like this one in Detroit, He in turn heard a 61- Vidstemel Gover Beeb. Cites deal codes ol en ae bea 
year-old worker who finds “nobody wants older men,” a union leader who said all 300 members of says he has had no work for four months. Peter Bevilacqua (lowef & the ©. 
his local “are laid off,” another who said 2;100 members in his local will exhaust their jobless pay right), president. of Steelworkers Local 1444, ween ee istratic 


benefits come March, ©... Peatenrde eabgurr anes +o o' .* plant-move costing 1,300,jobs.... Reo loans 1 
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| Glared in his Feb. 2 economic mes- 
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Pourt Reverses NRLB: 


Decertified 
Picketing 


"The Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia has epheld 
the right of a decertified union to continue picketing and carrying 


Union’s. 


Upheld 


the name of the company on a “don't patronize” list. 


The court thus struck down an earlier National Labor sina 
Board order in a case involving Machinists Lodge 311 and the| 


Machinery Overhaul Co., Inc., of 


Palmdale, Calif. 


According to IAM attorneys in 
the case, the union was displaced 
from. Machinery Overhaul by 
grikebreakers who voted to decer- 
ify the union. The Taft-Hartley 

et permits economic strike re- 

ts to vote. 

IAM Lodge 311 won a labor 
board election at Machinery Over- 
haul in January 1956, The vote 
was 65 to 28, with two challenged 
ballots. The union was certified 
in June 1956. 

As the appellate court relates the 
events, negotiations for a contract 
went forward for many weeks, the 
union’s proposals including re- 
quests for a union shop and check- 
of. The company's counterpro- 
posals omitted the latter terms and 
the talks stalemated in mid-Sep- 
tember 1956. The union struck 
and picketed from then until Feb. 
§, 1958. 
~In a Board-ordered decertifica- 


& 


Kennedy Uses Powers 
To Stimulate Economy 


* Pres. John F. Kennedy, swiftly exercising his executive powers, 
has moved the government into action along a broad front to, as 
he put it, ease distress and “stimulate economic recovery and 


growth.” 


In the first month of the new Kennedy Administration, various 


mcies were acting to revive a? . 
- to broaden the projects to be cov- 


ered; and also ordered a speed-up 
in Housing and Home Finance 


slumping housing industry, speed 
up’ defense contracts, expedite 
feclamation projects, make imme- 
diate federal grants for schools and 
hospitals, accelerate highway and 
public works projects, expand sur- 
plus food disposal and inject fresh 
parchasing power through income 
fax refunds and veterans’ insurance 
dividends, 


recession. y 
Kennedy set the tenor of the 
government's attitude when he de- 


sage to ‘Congress that realistic aims 
for 1961 are “to reverse the down- 
fend in our economy, to narrow 
the gap of unused potential, to 
abate the waste and misery of un- 
employment and at the same time 
© maintain reasonable stability of 
the price level.” 


Lines of Action 
These are the chief lines of gov- 
@™ment action: 


Maximum interest rate to 5.5 per- 
Sent from 5.75 per cent; directed 
the Community Facilities Admin- 

to: cut ‘interest rates -on 


to localities or public projects 


tion election in September 1997, 
the vote was 90 to 1 for “no union,” 
with 14 challenged ballots. The 


NLRB decertified the union in De-| 


cember 1957. 


The NLRB, with one dissent, 


had adopted the findings of its trial 
examiner and ruled the Machinists 
in violation of Taft-Hartley in its 
picketing and “we do not patron- 
ize” publicity, relying largely on 
the board’s Curtis Brothers ruling. 


The board argued, according to 
the court, that the union did noth- 
ing to signify an abandonment of 


its original objectives. 

The court said it ordinarily 
might have accepted the board’s 
presumption that the original un- 
jon objectives persisted, but the 
important circumstances of its 
own and the Supreme Court's 
rulings in the Curtis Brothers 
case “interposed” in the present 
case. 


In Curtis, the court said, it 
found picketing for recognition by 
a minority union to be lawful. 
Even though the NLRB amended 
its Machinery Overhaul order, the 
court said, the main legal issue al- 
ready was removed by the Curtis 


reversal. 


Agency projects. 

The President also wired 297 
mayors “to urge that they review 
their urban renewal projects” and 
hasten their completion. 


@ Defense Sec. Robert S. Mc- 
Namara ordered a speed-up in the 
award of military procurement con- 
tracts worth $650 million and con- 
struction projects estimated at $40 
million and involving such quickly- 
produced items as military cloth- 


ing and weapons. 


@ Interior Sec. Stewart L. Udall 
announced that the design and 
specification staff of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau's center in Denver, 
some 600 people, were put on a 
58-hour week to speed up contracts. 
an- 
nounced new steps to spend imme- 
diately some $350 million in fed- 
eral grants for schools in federally- 
impacted areas, for hospital con- 
struction and to help communi- 


@ The White House also 


ties build sewage disposal plants. 


1‘. 
: 
4 
: 


.j}and asked the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to move up payment of the 
1961 dividend of $258 million on 


G. I. life insurance policies. 


@ Kennedy directed Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg to take steps 
to improve service for jobless pay 


A DRIVE by the Office Employes to organize Blue Cross and Blue 
to a good start in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where a local labor committee helped sign 75 percent of the 
local Blue Cross employes. Pictured left,to right are: seated, Fred Blair, Retail Clerks; Henry De- 
polo, Wyoming Valley Building Trades Council; Pres. Eugene Considine, Greater Wilkes-Barre 
AFL-CIO; George T. Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Office Employes’ John 
F. Fitzmaurice; Organizing Chairman Eugene A. Burke, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
standing, Pres. §. D. Lewis, RCIA Local 1687; Paul H. Shovlin, Plumbers & Steam Fitters; Joe Bel- 
las, United Textile Workers; Edward McHugh, Iron Workers; Paul Totin, Roofers; Edward Jones, 
Painters; and Thomas Austin, Sheet Metal Workers. 


Shield office workers got off 


Rail Unions 


Win Order 


‘Freezing’ Erie Jobs 


The Supreme Court has granted a request dy rail uni®hs for a 
job freeze on the newly-merged Erie-Lackawanna Railroad pending 
a hearing on whether the job protection provisions of the merger 
agreement meet standards set by Congress. The railroad was 
ordered not to fire or demote any of its 27,000 employes until the 


court has ruled on the issue. 

The rail unions charged that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
violated the law by approving 
merger of the two carriers un- 
der conditions which allowed the 
merged railroad to lay off and de- 
|mote employes, substituting sev- 
erance pay and other forms of 


tection. 

Meanwhile, in Miami, the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
called on Congress and the Presi- 
dent to direct the ICC “to hold up 
approval of all pending proposals 
for railroad mergers until their ef- 
fect upon the national economy 
has been fully examined.” 


The RLEA warned that 200,- 
000 of the 700,000 employes in 
the already unemployment-hit 
railroad industry are threatened 
with loss of their jobs under 
pending merger proposals. 

The unions, in their appeal to 
the Supreme Court, cited a pro- 
vision of the Transportation Act of 
1940 which requires that any rail- 
road merger approved by the ICC 
include job safeguards which “will 
not result in employes being in a 
worse position with respect to their 
employment” for a period of four 
years after the merger. 

In granting the union request 
for a temporary job freeze, the 
Supreme Court also advanced to 
Mar. 27 a hearing on the case, 
which is an appeal by. the unions 
from a lower court decision up- 
holding the ICC. 
requested early consideration of the 
case, declaring that the job protec- 
tion issue must be decided without 


Travel Co-op Sees 


Gain in Understanding 

“Travel with a purpose” has 
proved an effective means of in- 
creasing people-to-people under- 
standing, according to Pres. Wal- 
lace J. Campbell of the American 
Travel Association. 

Campbell told the annual meet- 
ing of the travel co-op thai more 
than 1,500 members of trade un- 
ions, co-ops, credit unions and 
other organizations visited their 
counterparts in all areas of the 
world last year on tours arranged 
by the ATA. 


compensation for actual job pro- 


4 


delay “in order to end uncertainty 
and . . . clarify the circumstances 
under which unification of rail sys- 
tems in accordance with congres- 
sional policy may take place.” 


At its Miami meeting, the 
RLEA pointed out that more 
than 400,000 railroad jobs have 
been eliminated since December 
of 1955 and “railroad employ-. 
ment today stands at its lowest 
level since 1890.” 

Declaring that “the long-range 
national interest . .. clearly de- 
mands a halt to the approval of 
additional railroad mergers at the 
present time,” the union chiefs said 
the proposed consolidations “would 
transform many railroad communi- 
ties throughout the nation into new 
depressed areas and further stem 
the national program for economic 
recovery.” 


Office Union 
Asks Vote in 
Blue Cross 


Wilkes-Barre—The Office Em 
ployes have petitioned for a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec 
tion to establish the union's repre- 
sentation rights for the staff of the 
local Blue Cross organization. 

OEIU Pres. Howard E. Coughlin 
said the campaign here was the 
start of a nationwide drive to or- 
ganize office employes of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, organiza- 
tions administering hospital and 
medical insurance systems. 

Members of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre AFL-CIO helped sign up 75 
percent of the Blue Coss office 
workers, with the aid of a labor 
committee assisted by* George T. 
Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany. Brown is serving 
in a liaison capacity for purposes 
of the Blue Cross campaign. 

Chairman of the local organiz- 
ing committee was Eugene A. 
Burke of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Committee 
members included Pres. Eugene 


Considine of the local central body. 


Goldberg Seeks State 
Labor Relations Units | 


Labor Sec, Arthur J. Goldberg has urged state governments to 
create tripartite advisory committees of labor, management and 
public representatives similar to the one Pres. John F. Kennedy has 


established by executive order. 
Addressing a meeting of state 


labor officials, who came to the 


nation’s capital at his request to 
discuss economic, employment and 
legislative matters, Goldberg said 
that such state committees would 
be “conducive to better labor-man- 
agement relations,” 

In his executive order setting up 
the 21-member advisory commit- 
tee, Kennedy gave it the task of 
making recommendations “with re- 
spect to policies that may be fol- 
lowed by labor, management or 


the public which will promote free | Y°** 


forging recommendations on 
“policies designed to ensure that 
American products are competi- 
tive in world markets,” and to 
study “the benefits and problems 
created by automation and other 


Kennedy directed all executive 
departments and agencies of the 
federal government “to cooperate 
with the committee and to furnish 
it such information and assistance” 
as it may require. 


Says State Action Needed 


Goldberg, designated by Ken- 
nedy to serve as chairman of the 
advisory committee for the first 
, told the state labor officials 
that “comparable action” at the 
state level was needed because “the 
problems are so varied and so com- 
plex” that there is need for more 
than merely a national group. 

Communications Workers Pres, 
Joseph A. Beirne hailed Kennedy's 
action in creating the advisory com- 
mission and pledged his union's 
full cooperation. “Labor-manage- 
ment relations in this period of 
economic change,” he said, “need 
the carefully considered recom- 
mendations of a group of leading 


technological advances.” 
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Church Group! 


Endorses CWA 
In NLRB Vote 


New York—Support of the Com- 
munications Workers in a runoff 
election, now being conducted 


among 18,000 plant employes of ‘ 


the New. York Telephone Co., has| aa 


been recommended by the execu-| fj 


tive board of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. 

In a statement, the board noted 
that New York plant employes took 
the “first major step in breaking 
away from ineffective company un- 
ionism” when a majority voted for 
AFL-CIO unions in a recent elec- 
tion conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board, 

“It is our earnest hope,” the 
ACTU board said, “that in the 
runoff election the step will be 
completed by an overwhelming 
vote for bona fide national un- 
jonism within the AFL-CIO.” 


The statement said the ACTU 
board is convinced that, only by 
combining the resources of the 
CWA and the united labor move- 
ment can New York plant employes 
“free themselves from the domina- 
tion of a powerful nationwide 
corporation.” 

In the first NLRB election, un- 
jon-favoring employes split their 
votes between CWA and the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The runoff election, by mailed bal- 
lots, began Feb. 17 and will con- 
tinue through the first week in 
March. 

ACTU sponsors trade union 
schools and forums. In 1950 it 
awarded its Quadragesimo Anno 
medal to CWA Pres. Joseph Beirne 
for his work as an active unionist, 
and for his “peaceful and fruitful 
efforts” to advance the economic 
and social status of telephone 
workers. 


N. J. Bill Requires 


Guards at Manholes 


Newark—The New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor has asked the 
state assembly to enact a law re- 
quiring the posting of trained 
guards to prevent accidents at all 
manholes where men are at work 


‘Coak’ Dies, 


For AFL-CIO News 


Le Baron Coakley, veteran editorial cartoonist for the AFL-CIO 
News, and prior to that for the former CIO News, died Feb. 19 
at D. C. General Hospital in the nation’s capital. 

His incisive cartoons on the political, labor and international 


scene, well known to thousands 


VETERAN POLITICAL CARTOONIST for the AFL-CIO News 
and the former CIO News, Le Baron Coakley, who died Feb. 19 in 
nation’s capital, is shown in typical pose at his drawing board. Pic- 
ture was taken as Coakley framed cartoon on former Pres. Truman’s 
upset 1948 election victory. Original of the cartoon was sent to Tru- 
man as election souvenir at request of the President. 


Third State to Act: 


—= 


oe 


N. J. Governor Signs 
Strikebreaking Bar 


Tregton, N. J.—New Jersey has virtually outlawed professional 
strikebreaking through a law which bans the use of out-of-state 


| replacements for striking workers and makes it unlawful for third 
@ | parties to a labor dispute to furnish strikebreakers to an employer 


even when the operation is conducted entirely within the state. 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner (Dy 


7 \ signed into law an anti-strike- 


Cartoonist 


of readers, carried the familiar 


signature “Coak.” 

Coakley’s cartoons were also 
syndicated by the AFL-CIO 
News Service for use in several 
hundred labor newspapers across 
the country. In addition he was 
a regular contributor to the TUE 
News, published by the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. 

Coakley, 59, was a member of 
the Washington Newspaper Guild 
and the Art Directors Club of 
Washington. 

Formerly art director for the 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader, he 
came to Washington in 1942 as an 
editorial cartoonist for the Wash- 


below ground, 


Senate Group Calls for Broadening 
Of Administration’s Health Care Plan 


Broadening of Pres. John F. Kennedy's proposals for health care for the aged to include all of 
the nation’s 16 million retired elderly workers has been urged by the Senate Subcommittee on 


Problems of the Aged and Aging. 


The Administration plan calls for hospital, nursing home, outpatient and home health services 


for the 13.5 million persons receiving social security and railroad 


The subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
endorsed the social security 
financing principle as “the most 
efficient and economical solu- 
tion” but urged that those retired 
workers not protected by the 
OASDI system be provided with 
similar health care financed by 
appropriations from general rev- 
enues. 

“The net cost to the federal gov- 
ernment,” the committee ‘declared, 
“will be relatively small, since most 
of the funds will be offset by present 
federal expenditures for medical 
care under old age assistance, medi- 
cal assistance for the aged, and 
other programs.” 

Two Bills Introduced 

The committee added its voice 
to the Capitol Hill discussion on 
health care after Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D-N.M.) introduced the 
Administration bill and Sen. Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N.Y.), on behalf of a 
group of 10 GOP senators, pro- 
posed a “voluntary” federal-state 
plan that could involve multi-mil- 
lion-dollar subsidies to private in- 
surance companies. 

Cosponsors of the GOP meas- 
ure were Senators John Sherman 


ington Post and turned to free- 
lance art work during World War 
Il. He was the cover artist for the 
Washington Redskins’ football game 
programs and designed the emblem 
for the team’s helmets. 

A native of Brockton, Mass., 
Coakley studied at the School of 
Fine Arts in Portland, Me., and 
the School of Practical Arts in Bos- 
ton, and served in the Navy during 
World War I. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Lena Coakley, and two daughters, 
Mrs, Cornelius Sweeney and Mrs. 
Frank Galope. 


retirement benefits. 


| George BD. Aiken (Vt), Hiram L. 
Fong (Hawaii), Norris Cotton 
(N.H.), Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.), 
Winston L. Prouty (Vt.), Leverett 
Saltonstall (Mass.) and Thomas H. 
Kuchei (Calif.). 


GOP Leadership Opposed 

Despite the move by the 10 Re- 
publican senators, GOP leaders 
continued their opposition to any 
health care legislation this year. 
Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (Ill.) and House 
Minority Leader Charles A. Hal- 
leck (Ind.) said that a program of 
federal grants to the states to pro- 
vide health care for the medically 
indigent, passcs fast year, was suf- 
ficient. 

The 1960 measure, pushed 
through Congress by a conserva- 
tive conlition, provided assistance 
only in those states providing 
additional funds for some health 
care. Only five states—Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Massachusetts, West 
Virginia ant Kentucky—have 
thus far taken advantage of the 
program. 

The Javits bill would provide 
matching federal funds to the 
states, On a sliding scale based on 


Cooper (Ky.}, Hugh Scott (Pa); 


state per capita‘income, to provide 


elderly persons with three optional 
programs: 

@ Preventive, diagnostic and 
short-term illness benefits at a max- 
imum cost to both the federal and 
state governments of $128 per year. 


breaker bill passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature after Re- 
publican leaders in the Senate side- 


ba| tracked a substitute preferred by 


the governor. 
New Jersey thus became the 
third state to restrict professional 


strikebreaking operations. Penn- 
sylvania has had a 


Enactment of the New Jersey 
law was hailed by a legislative task 
force, made up of the presidents 
of seven unions in the printing 
trades, newspaper and related fields, 
which is campaigning for “citizens’ 
job protection bills” in every state. 

Pres. Elmer Brown of the Typo- 
graphical Union announced in In- 
dianapolis that model bills have 
been introduced in 23 states and 
are scheduled to be sponsored in 
the legislatures of an additional 16 
States in the near future. “We in- 
tend to continue.our fight until pro- 
fessional strikebreaking is elimi- 
nated,” Brown declared. 

The New Jersey bill, passed late 
in 1960, had been on the governor’s 
desk for nearly three months dur- 
ing several conferences on consti- 
tutional reservations expressed by 
Meyner and the apparent ambiguity 
of a provision reading: “This act 
shall apply to the importation of 
union pickets from without the 
state.” 

A redrawn bill, somewhat less 
broad in its outlawing of strike- 
breaking made no 
reference to picketing and includ- 
ed an additional prevision mak- 
ing it unlawful to transport “three 
or more persons in one convey- 
ance at one time” through a 
picket line. 

The Democratic-controlled lower 
house of the legislature unanimous- 
ly passed the substitute, but it was 
blocked in the Senate by employer 
groups, led by newspaper publish- 
ers, who launched a full-scale at- 
tack on the bill. With only days 


4 


CWA Strike Benefit 
Ruled Not Taxable 


remaining for the governor to sign 
the earlier bill still on his desk, the 
Senate sidetracked the substitute 
for committee study shortly before 
a six-week recess. 

Meyner then signed the original 
bill, declaring in a public state- 
ment: 

“I have done everything I 
could do to bring the conflicting © 
interests together to agree on a 
balanced compromise in the pub- 
lic interest. I have taken all the 
time allowed me by the constitu- 
tion to accomplish this, Yet 
one side has refused even to con- 
sider a modified version of the 
bill it unanimously voted three 
months ago. In these citcum- 
stances, 1 cannot delay any 


The bill before the Senate, if 
enacted, would automatically re 
peal the bill signed by the governor, 


@ Long-term, or so-called “cata-| 
strophic” iasurance benefits under | 
which the insured person would 


Again the total federal-state cost 
for such insurance could not exceed 
$128 annually: 

@ Private insurance benefits, un- 
der which the federal and state gov- 
ernments would pay 50 percent of 
the cost of private insurance up to 
a maximum of $60 per year. 

Javits estimated that the pro- 
gram would cost $900 million in 
direct funds each year, 
of which $450 million would 
come out of federal revenues and 
the balance would have to be 
appropriated by state legislatures. 

By contrast, the Administration 
plan would finance health care by 
raising the taxable earnings base 
from $4,800 to $5,000 and by an 
increase of one-quarter of | percent 
each in the social security tax on 


pay the first $250 of medical care |! 
and 20 percent of the remainder.|} 
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}both employers and -employes. - - . 


Willianr R. Cloud, ©" ~ 


Pres. Elmer Brown, Vice. Pres. 


REGRET RRR 


AT PRESS CONFERENCE in Indianapolis, officers of the Typo- 
graphical Union report on progress of anti-strikebreaking bill in 
state legislatures and outline ITU's six-point program to combat 
recession, including shortening of the workweek. Left to right are 


A. Sandy Bevis and Sec,-Treas. 
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To Bring Facts Into the Open: 


Kefauver Slates Follow-Up 
Probe of Anti-Trust Plot 


By David Perlman 


‘ 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), whose investigation of identical bids on sales to the Tennessee 


Valicy Authority helped launch the Justice Dept.’s successful prosecution of 29 electrical equip- : 


ment manufacturers, is planning follow-up hearings to probe deeper into the conspiracy and to 
learn “whether similar plans exist in other basic industries.” 
The hearings, to be conducted by the Senate Anti-trust & Monopoly subcommittee, are tentatively 


scheduled for late spring. The sub-@ 


committee, under Kefauver's chair- 
manship, has previously explored 


Kefauver also plans to explore 


NLRB Files 


the role of the top officials of the 
big companies, including General 
Electric and Westinghouse, who 
were not indicted and who have 
asserted that they had no knowl- 
edge of the anti-trust law violations 
of second-echelon officials. 

The Tennessee senator indicated 
to newsmen that he agrees strongly 
with Federal Judge J. Cullen Ganey 
who, in sentencing the 29 com- 
panies and 44 individuals, de- 
clared: 

“One would be most naive in- 
deed to believe that these viola- 
tions of the law, so long persisted 
in, affecting so large a segment 
of the industry and finally involv- 


‘Bad Faith’ 


Charges Against GE 
New York—A regional director for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has issued a complaint charging the General Electric 


Co. with having refused to bargain in good faith in last fall's nego- 
tiations that brought about a company-wide strike by the Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Workers. 


IUE Pres. James B. Carey said 
the complaint was “a further in- 
dictment of General Electric man- 
agement policies” and added that 
“the attitudes that resulted in the 
NLRB action are the same attitudes 
that permitted high executives of 
the company to participate in a 
price-fixing conspiracy against the 
American public.” 

At its midwinter meeting in Bal 
Harbour, Fla.,. the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Coynci] “applauded” the is- 
suince of the NLRB complaint 
against General Electric and called 
for its “vigorous prosecution.” 

“GE’s blatant disregard for its 
legal and contractual obligations 
to bargain in good faith and the 
prohibition against threats or 
bribes is comparable to its atti- 
tude toward the anti-trust laws,” 
the council said. “The criminal 
penalties for violation of the Sher- 
man Act did not faze the corpo- 
rate giant. The much milder pen- 
alties under the Taft-Hartley Act 
were totally ineffective to deter 
GE.” 

The council said GE’s conduct 
“must be abated not only to restrain 
is repetition by GE but also to de- 
ter other employers who may be 
tempted to follow GE's anti-union 
policies.” 

NLRB Regional Dir. Ivan C. 
McLeod ordered a hearing Mar. 13 
oa the complaint, which charged 
that GE: 

® Submitted a counter-offer Aug. 
30, 1960 and intended to stand firm 
and adhere to that offer throughout 
the negotiations. 

® Conditioned negotiation of a 
new contract on the union's ac- 
ceptance of the Aug, 30 offer. 

® By direct contact with em- 
ployes tried to persuade them to 
accept the offer in disregard of 
the union’s bargaining status. 

® Through leaflets and news- 
paper advertisements engaged in 
Personal attacks on the IUE lead- 
ership in order to undermine the 
umon 


® Tried to bargain directly with 
employes at Schenectady, Lynn and 

Orcester, offering them terms 
More favorable than those pre- 
sented to the IUE. 

® Refused to furnish on time 
data requested by the union and 
Mecessary for collective bargaining. 


@ Interfered with an attempt to 
alter the union’s method of voting 
on the company offer. 

Carey, declaring that the NLRB 
complaint and the recent anti-trust 
indictments were “directly related,” 
contended that both cases were 
“the result of policies prescribed 
by a management with an uncom- 
mon concern for profit and an un- 
healthy ignorance of the needs of 
the community.” 


The strike, involving 70,000 
IUE members, began Oct. 2, after 
GE refused to back away from 
it’s “take-it-or-leave-it” offer. It 
ended three weeks later when 
both sides agreed to a three-year 


Carey Asks 


ing so many milliows upon mil- 
lions of dollars, were facts un- 
known to those responsible for 
the conduct of the corporations.” 


Kefauver also indicated that the 
subcommittee will seek to determine 
whether existing anti-trust penalties 
—presently a maximum of one 
year in prison and a $50,000 fine 
for each charge—are sufficiently 
severe to serve as a deterrent. 

“A man can get a year in jail for 
making a gallon of moonshine,” 
Kefauver noted. He said the elec- 
trical company Officials, seven sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail and others 
put on probation or fined, are “get- 
ting off mighty light.” 

In the fall of 1959, after TVA 
had focused attention on a long 
series of identical bids and a sharply 
rising trend of prices from suppliers, 
Kefauver held three days of hear- 
ings at Knoxville and compiled a 
record of “strange coincidences” in 
supposedly - competitive bidding 
which helped touch off Justice 
Dept. investigations into the field. 

After the Justice Dept. obtained 
facts to present to a federal grand 
jury, the hard evidence of the con- 
spiracy was obtained through ques- 
tioning lower-level company officials 
with knowledge of secret meetings 
held to divide up the market and 
rig bids. 

Under a 1903 statute applica- 
ble to anti-trust cases, witnesses 
before a grand jury are given 
immunity from prosecution and 
consequently cannot refuse to 
answer questions on the grounds 
of self-incrimination. 


While the general outlines of the 
conspiracy were revealed in the 
indictments returned by the grand 
jury, the detailed evidence was not 
used because the cases did not go to 


Cleanup in 


Business Advisory Unit 


Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
has called on Commerce Sec. Luther H. Hodges to strip his depart- 


ment’s Business Advisory Council 


of its functions if it fails to remove 


Ralph J. Cordiner, head of the board of General Electric Co., 
which was one of the principals in the price-fixing, bid-rigging anti- 


trust conspiracy. 

Carey took sharp exception to a 
reported statement by Hodges that 
he will let the Business Advisory 
Council itself decide whether Cor- 
diner should continue as chairman. 


“I find it difficult to under- 
stand your apparent belief that 
you can wash your hands of this 
affair,” Carey wrote. 

Quoting a statement by Pres. 
Kennedy that agencies of the gov- 
ernment will be concerned “about 
the problems of conflicts of inter- 
est and monopolistic practices con- 
ducted in the American business 
community,” Carey said the Com- 
merce Dept. is “clearly” one of the 
agencies which should be so con- 
cerned. 

He added that if the Business 
Advisory Council “should flaunt its 
disdain for public opinion by re- 
fusing to remove Cordiner from 
his office as chairman, as well as 
removing his company and any 
other electrical company which 
was involved in this conspiracy 
from membership in the council, 
then we believe it is your duty to 


deprive the council of all preroga- 
tives it may have as an advisory 
body, and all privileges which it 
has acquired as a result of its semi- 
Official status.” 


Eh 


NEED 


FOR BROADENING Kennedy Administration's minimum 
wage proposals is discussed by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler (right) with Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), chairman 
of a House Labor subcommittee and sponsor of Administration bill. 
Looking on (center) is Rep. Roman C. Pucinski (D-Ill). 


Reuther Asks Immediate 
$1.25 Floor on Wages 


An immediate increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 would 
help ease the current recession by adding $1.2 billion in purchasing 
power to the economy, Walter P. Reuther, president of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., has declared. 

In testimony presented by IUD Administrative Dir. Jacob Clay- 


man, Reuther urged a House Labo: 
subcommittee to enact amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
that would go beyond the proposals 
of the Kennedy Administration. 

The White House called for 
achieving the $1.25 minimum in 
three annual steps plus coverage 
for 4.3 million workers not cur- 
rently protected. Newly covered 
workers would receive $1 an hour 
at the outset, reaching the $1.25 in 
four steps. No ceiling would be 
set on hours for newly covered 
workers the first year, with the 40- 
hour week not reached until the 
fourth year. 


Reuther said Kennedy's pro- 


At the outset of the hearings, 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N.Y.), chairman of the full House 
Labor Committee, also was critical 
of the Administration proposal, de- 
claring it “does not measure up to 
what I had expected.” 

The White House, he said, 
should have introduced the bill 
“at the maximum”—with an im- 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
leadoff witness at the subcommittee 
hearings, said the Administration 
proposal was drawn to give “de- 
cent consideration” to conflicting 
views of those who thought it 
should go further and those who 
thought it went too far. 


Called “Practical Bill” 
“It is a practical bill,” the Cabi- 
net officer said, “geared to the ne- 
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foreign producers an additional 


competitive advantage” because it 


would “serve the untimely purpose 
of slowing down exports—and 
stepping up imports—when just the 
reverse is needed.” 


Price Hike Threatened 

Eugene B. Sydnor, Jr., another 
CofC spokesman and president of 
Southern Department Stores, Inc., 
of Richmond, Va., said that if the 
minimum wage were extended to 
cover the 32 stores of his firm he 
would have to buy more low-cost 
imports, raise prices 5 to 10 per- 
cent, and lay off some 40 of his 
firm's 739 employes, 

The Reuther testimony said the 
Administration plan to cover 4.3 
million additional workers should 
be broadened to include hotel, mo- 
tel and restaurant workers not re- 
ceiving substantial income from 
tips; additional logging workers; 
employes of nonprofit hospitals; 
seamen on American-owned vessels 
flying foreign flags; retail and serv- 
ice employes of establishments with 
$500,000 in annual sales; and 
laundry and dry cleaning employes 
of enterprises with annual sales of 
$250,000. 
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Earlier, Sec.-Treas. William F, 
Schnitzler presented the AFL-CIO's 
plea that the bill be broadened to 
include 5.9 million new workers, 
and urged an immediate $1.25 min- 
imum for those presently covered 
to “restore the dignity and well- 
being of millions of Americans,” 

A 43-page supplement to Schnitz- 
let's testimony, submitted by Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg, director of the 
Dept. of Research, pointed out that 
presently only one out of every 
three workers is covered. The sup- 
plement pointed out that improving 
the Administration proposals would 
mean immediate wage hikes for 3 
million low-paid employes, instead 
of the 1.9 million who would bene- 
fit from the White House plan at 
the outset. 

Ruttenberg’s material pointed out 
that “even $1.25 is inadequate” for 
the average worker, based on the 
Labor Dept.’s City Worker's Fam- 
ily Budget which shows that $6,130 
a year is needed to enjoy a “modest 


but adequate” level of living. 
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Kenna dy Asks Federal Aid to Education| | 


Administration’s Plan 
Submitted to Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing on the committee will be repre- 
sentatives from the educational 
field, labor, management and the 
general public, plus representatives 
of the Labor and Agriculture 
Depts. 

The President's school-aid pro- 
posal called for a grant to each 
state of no less than $15 for 

to 


complex equalization formula 
that would guarantee more funds 
for states with low per capita 
income. 


No matching state funds are re- 
quired, although Kennedy declared 
that states would be “expected to 
maintain” their own efforts “and 
every state whose effort is below 
the national average will be ex- 
pected to increase that proportion 
of its income which is devoted to 
public elementary and secondary 
education.” 

Kennedy bluntly faced the so- 
called “religious issue” which had 


Workers Lose Jobs, 
IndustryKeepsProfit 


There’s a difference be- 
tween the depression of the 
1930s and the current reces- 
sion in the matter of who 
bears the burden, Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg told the 
House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. 

Thirty years ago, he said, 
“everybody suffered alike”— 
the workers who lost their 
jobs, the small businessmen 
who lost their stores and 
giant industries which lost a 
market for their goods. 

Today, he said, only the 
workers and small business 
are suffering, while big in- 
dustries have become “almost 
recession - proof.” Goldberg 
pointed out that steel firms 
stil make “very substantial 
profits” with production at 
; only 50 percent of capacity, 
.and that General Motors and 
Ford pay good dividends al- 
though retail automobile sales 
are off sharply. 


been raised in the 1960 presiden- 
tial campaign, declaring: 


school funds are allocated for 


constructing church schools or 
paying church school teachers’ 
salaries; and thus non-public 
school children ure fightfully not 
counted in determining the funds 
each state will receive for its 
public schools.” 

The Administration 
would provide $666 million in the) 
first year of operation, $766 million | 
the second and $866 million the 
third. Ten percent of the funds 
allocated to each state annually 
will be earmarked for each state’s 
“areas of special educational need,” 
Kennedy said. This would include 
“depressed areas, slum neighbor- 
hoods and others,” he explained. 

Follows Pattern of 1960 Bill 

The proposal follows the same 
general pattern—but not the same 
financial outlays—of a two-year, 
$1.8 billion measure, which passed 
the Senate by a 54-35 vote in Feb- 
ruary 1960. However, the 1960 
Senate bill caiied for matching 
state funds in the first year of op- 
eration. 

The House also passed a school 
bill last year, clearing a $1-billion 
measure to provide funds only for 
school construction, but the bill 
was later bottled up in the con- 
servative-dominated Rules Com- 
mittee instead of being sent to a 
Senate-House conference commit- 
tee. 

Kennedy called the Adminis- 
tration’s plan “a modest program 
with ambitious goals,” and said 
the sums involved were “rela- 
tively small” when compared with 
the more than 36 million chil- 
dren currently attending pubic 
schools, 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “a lim- 
ited beginning now — consistent 

with our obligations in other areas 
of responsibility—will encourage 
all states to expand their facilities 
to meet the increasing demand and 
enrich the quality of education of- 
fered, and gradually assist our rela- 
tively low-income states in the ele- 
vation of their educational stand- 
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GENERAL ASSISTANCE NEEDS ws ‘temas of unemployed are 
explained by Health, Education & Welfare Sec. Abraham A. Rib- 
icoff during testimony before House Ways & Means Committee on 
Administration proposals to make 750,000 needy children of 
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BROADENING OF PRES. KENNEDY’S ‘proposals for temporary poser rte compensatiog : 


benefits was urged on House Ways & Means Committee by AFL-CIO Social Security Dir. Nelson Hil . 


Cruikshank (center). Labor called for flat 13-week extension, in place of one geared to varying stately 
benefit periods; setting eligibility date back to May 1; and aid for those not covered by unemploys 
ment compensation. With Cruikshank are Andrew J. Biemiller (left), director of AFL-CIO Dept 
of Legislation; and Raymond Munts (right) of AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security. 


Rules Change 


Approved by 
Powell Unit 


Members of the House Educa- 
tion & Labor Committee have 
voted unanimous approval of @# 
major reorganization of committee 
procedures recommended by Chair- 
man Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N.Y.). 

The rules, which wipe out for- 
mer jurisdictional lines and create 
three labor and three education 
subcommittees, appear designed to 
assure quick action on key Ken- 
nedy Administration proposals. 

Heading the labor subcommittees 
are Representatives James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif), Herbert Zelenko 
(D-N.Y.) and Carl D. Perkins (D- 
Ky.)—all strong backers of Ken- 
nedy proposals in the labor field. 

In addition, two ad hoc sub- 
committees have been created. 
One, headed by Rep. Elmer J. 
Holland (D-Pa.), will study un- 
employment; the other, headed 
by Rep. John H. Dent (D-Pa.), 
will take up the question of a 
possible investigation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Chairmen of the education sub- 


t committees have not yet been 


Sy 
**| named. 
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unemployed persons cligible for emergency feders! aid. 


{| old system of having subcommit- 
| tees handle specific narrow areas 


1 


: 


In addition to throwing out the 


| of legislation, Powell won approval 
for rules limiting questioning by 


: I cach subcommittee member to five 
| minutes; providing for removal of 
|subcommittee chairmen absent for 


more than three successive meet- 
ings; allowing written proxies for 
both subcommittee and full com- 


mittee votes. 


Hike in Spending 


| Urged for Canada 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canada’s unem- 


iiployment problem can be solved 


only by a great increase of govern- 


}ment spending in the public sector, 


Early House Decision 
On Jobless Pay Seen 


The House was expected to act before month’s end on a bill 
temporarily extending unemployment compensation benefits, : 
ported out by the House Ways & Means Committee. qa 

Before clearing the measure the committee sharply altered the 
Administration's proposal for financing benefits. In place of a perw 


manent hike in the taxable wage‘ 
base sought by the White House, 
the committee approved a two-year 
increase in the payroll tax from 3.1 
to 3.5 percent, raising the federal 
government’s share of revenues 
from four-tenths to ey sontien of 
1 percent. 

The committee was still debating 
Pres. Kennedy's bill to provide $350 
million in federal funds for tem- 
porary aid to children of the job- 
less as the AFL-CIO News went to 
press. 

Action in the Ways &. Means 
Committee, headed by Rep. Wil- 
bur Mills (D-Ark.), sponsor of 
the two Administration _ bills, 
came as the President received 
assurances from Democratic lead- 
ers that speedy consideration 
could be expected on 16 “prior- 
ity” measures. 

Following the weekly meeting of 
congressional leaders at the White 
House, Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.) said Congress was ready to 
move “pretty fast,” and Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D-Mont.) said Senate committees 
“are ready and willing to act on the 
President's program.” 

Most of the measures’ on the ur- 
gent list deal with stimulating the 
lagging economy. Others cover aid 
to education, medical care, govern- 
ment reorganization, ratification of 
U.S. participation in the Organiza- 


| tion for Economic Cooperation and 


Development, creation of 59 fed- 
eral judgeships, and easing of re- 
strictions on trade with satellite 
countries. 


Depressed Area Bill 

Earlier, Kennedy sent Congress 
the Administration’s $389 million 
depressed areas bill, calling for ad- 
ministration of the program under 
the Commerce Dept: instead of 
creation of a special agency, and a 
House Banking subcommittee was 
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lion in added benefits the first } 
year to 4.8 million persons, ) 

The TUC program proposed byg 
Kennedy called for extension off 
jobless benefits for a period half 
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again as long as that currently prow 
vided by state programs, with @ 
combined federal-state maximunil 
of 39 weeks, for workers who hav@ 
exhausted regular benefits sincty 
Oct. 31, 1960 without finding jobagy 

The committee set the eligibility 
date back to June 30 to cover ag 
additional 125,000 workers wh@ 
had exhausted jobless pay right@ 
The program will pump some 
billion into the economy. 

The White House recommended 
financing the program through @@ 
permanent increase from $3,000 tag 
$4,800 in the base wages on whic 
employers pay unemployment taxeg 
effective Jan. 1, 1962. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
urging swift action “in the dual 
interests of hu:nanitarianism and @ 
economic sense,” asked that the @ 
bill be liberalized to grant a flat am 
13-week extension of benefits and 7 
to cover workers who exhausted | 
benefits after May 1, 1960, 
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'|Repeal of ‘R-T-W’ 


Indianapolis—The social justic 
arm of the Unitarian-Universali 
churches in Indiana has called forg 
repeal of the state's so-called “right 
to-work” law. : 

ae sition, Wis \akea‘al ws aa 
legislative conference of the Unig 
tarian-Universalist Indiana Fellow= 
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